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PERHAPS THE BEST Christmas present Santa Claus will bring 
America this troubled Noel is the developing trend toward cultural and 
scientific interchange between our nation and the Soviet Union. Russian 
musicians, dancers, scientists, economists, educators, in numbers greater 
than any in years, are headed here as American artists and scientists 


travel East. The trend goes contrary to John Foster Dulles 
have-nothing-to-do-with-them line he expounds once again 
in a current issue of Life magazine. It is in the direction 
however, of the Christmas editorial in the official organ 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
union. Written by Thomas J. Lloyd, president and Patrick 


E. Gorman, sécretary-treasurers, 
the editorial declares: “It will 
be said that the Russians are not 
men of good will, but at least 
they are asking us to sit down 
and talk, about peace. The re- 
quest for such a meeting is 
worthwhile and should not be 
ignorél.,” 

The cultural interchange may 
well be a considerable prelimin- 
ary factor. 

As this is written news comes 
that the famous 106 member 
Moseyev Dance Compaany from 
the Tchaikowsky ‘Theatre in 
Moscow will open this spring for 
a three-week engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Per- 
formances are scheduled in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Los Angeles. This company is 
the Jargest dance troup to visit 
the U.S. from any country. It 
will be supplemented in New 
York by a U.S. symphony or- 
cehstra, bringing the total to 
more than 150 persons. 

* 

THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 
came simultaneously with a 
speech by Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R-NY) urging a cultural ex- 
change program as a useful fac- 
tor in easing the tensions be- 
tween the two giant countries. 
“Cultural interchange,” he em- 
phasized, “could be an import- 
ant step.” Turner Catledge, 
managing editor of the New 
York Times this week advocated 
“throwing open the gates be- 
tween our country all the So- 
viet Union.” 

Reciprocity is already under- 
way—limited, as yet, but real: 
American scientists, like Dr. 
Paul D. White, the Boston heart- 
disease specialist who treated 
President Eisenhower was one 
of a group that toured Russian 
hospitals. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt is one of ‘the.most prorhi- 
nent of a considerable number 
of Americans who visited the 
USSR recently. 

And last week our well- 
known Metropolitan Opera star, 
Blanche Thebom, packed them 
in at the Moscow Conservatory 
and the Tchaikowsky Hall. 

As the press department of 
the Soviet embassy here de- 
scribes the event, “the Moscow 
public fully appreciated the 
firm, imposing manner in which 
the singer performed the works 
of Handel, the poetic charm 
she brought to Schumann’s vocal 
miniatures, the understanding 
‘and sense of the dramatic with 
which she sang Negro folk songs, 
and the solemn feeling of trag- 
edy and drama with which she 
rendered operatic arias.” 

“Soviet musicans,” the Soviet 
report said, “noted the flexibil- 

of Miss Thebom’s voice and 
brilliance of her techniques.” 

The o singer, like the 
senator, fully recognized the vital 


importance of the cultural inter- 
change 


“It seems to me,” she declar- 


'. (Continued om ‘Page 11) 
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Dulles’ No-Talks Policy Flops 


By A. B. MAGIL 


AT THE NATO heads-of- 
government conference U.S. 
policy suffered what is prob- 
ably the greatest diplomatic 


~and political defeat it has 


had at any international 
gathering in the present 


century. 

By the same token the 
American people and the 
peoples of all other coun- 
tries won a significant, even 
if partial and limited vic- 
tory. 

It was largely at the insistence 
of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion that a routine meeting of 
the NATO council was inflated 
into a glittering heads-of-gov- 
ernment conference. The pur- 


pose was threefold: 
* To courter the decline in 


—————————eeESS- 
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This article was written in New York—not Paris—thanks to the 


State Department's infringement of freedom of the press in denying 
A. B. Magil, The Worker foreign editor, a limited passport to cover 


the NATO meeting. 


an a 


———— 


the evidences. of sharp discord 
in the NATO war alliance by a 
massive show of political unity 
and strength. 

® To persuade reluctant allies 
to permit the establishment on 
their territories of U. S. inter- 
mediate-range missile bases and 
nuclear stockpiles as “deterrents” 


to “aggression” by the Soviet 


U. S. prestige and influence and: +: '') 


Union which admittedly is far 
ahead in the missile race. 

® To block all negotiations 
with the Soviet Union for eas- 
ing international tensions and 
the peacefnl settlement of differ- 


ences. 
o 


ON ALL three counts, despite 
the face-saving verbiage of the 
official communique, Eisenhow- 
er and Dulles failed. The very 
opening session revealed dis- 
unity on the missile bases (Nor- 
way and Denmark) and on ne- 
gotiations (West Cermany, Brit- 
ain, Italy, Belgium, Canagda, Nor- 
way Denmark). 

Only under pressure 
from the Adiorioon tad British 


in Paris 


“in principle” to vee missile 
bases. However, this decision is 
hollow on two grounds. 
Specific agreements will still 
have to be worked out with each 
country. Norway and Denmark 
told the meeting they would re- 
ject missile bases and stockpiles 
of nuclear warheads, while West 
German Defense Minister Franz 
Joseph ‘Strauss explained to the 
ress why they were inadvisable 
for his country too. Secondly, 
the bird is not in the Ss 


-erational IRBMs won't be ready 


for another 18 months. 
* 


THE most important defeat 
suffered by the Dulles foreign 
policy was on negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. On Dec. 3, less 

than two weeks before the con- 
ference opened, Dulles in an in- 
terview with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation strongly op- 
posed negotiating with the Rus- 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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AFL-CIO Answered Gray, 
Mitchell with a Program 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

LABOR’S economic and 
legislative program broke 
through to some prominence 
at the Atlantic City convention 
of the AFL-CIO notwithstand- 
ing the overwhelming emphasis at 
the parley on the corruption issue 
and the expulsion of unions with 
1,700,000 members. 


Many had expressed fear as the 


biennial convention got under way 
that the more positive objectives, 
related “to the 1958 legislative 
round, wage negotiations and the 
rapidly oncoming ecehomic decline 
would be lost in the “out-with-the 
crooks” atmosphere. 

lronically, the prominence those 
positive issues did receive was 
largely due to some negative pre- 
convention preliminaries affecting 
them that come from Richard 
Gray, che moss-back president of 
the AFL-CIO Building Trades De- 
partment, and to the coldly-re- 
ceived message from President Eis- 
enhower, and the speech by Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell. 


PERHAPS AN EVEN greater ° 


stimulus was the screaming head- 
lines, published from coast to 
coast, welcoming Gray’s cail for a 


“moratorium” on wage increases ° 


in 1958 as the way to meet infla- 
tion and the recession. Every union 
official felt he would not be able to 
face his members and staff i! 
Gray's position was not repudiated. 

Gray made his speech at his own 
Building Trades convention Even 
the heads of the building unions, 
who saw the draft of his speech 
and okayed before delivery, (ex- 
cept for toning down a threat to 
secede over jurisdietional claims 
against the industrial unions) found 
it the wiser to stay silent on the 
wage question. 

At the AFL-CIO convention 
some days later, approval of a 
resolution on 1958 bargaining and 
a companion resolution for an anti- 
depression program, was pointed 
up with a speech by Walter 
Reuther. 

Tke resolutions were emphati- 
cally contrary to Gray’s position— 
that higher consumer purchasing 
power and more wage raises must 
answer the threatening economic 


Which Toothpaste Do You Read 


-, Situation for the recession is due 


to the growing disparity between 

productive capacity and mass pur- 

chasing power. The AFL-CIO 

pledged full suppert to all unions 

preparing to bargain for shorter 

hours at greater take-home in 1958. 
* 


REUTHER was cognizant of the 
fact attention will be turned pri- 
marily on his union’s bargaining 
with the Big Three (His union's 
paper reporting the speech ran a 
banner line across the top of. its 
front page reading: No Retreat in 
"58, Reuther Tells AFL-CIO.” 

Reuther referred to “two voices 
of panie” that the convention had 
to answer unequivocally. One was 
Gray's, to whom the reply was: “in 
1958 we will have no part what- 
soever of any kind of wage freeze.” 
The other was to a speech of Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 


which Reuther interpreted as 4 
call for longer hours for “defense” 
purposes. He said before any 
longer hours are s ted, the 
vast army of unemployed should 
get jobs. 

Reuther also stressed the anti- 
depression resolution that called 
for more jobs through vast under- 
takings in housing, school construc- 
tion, hospital and health programs 


and other such objectives. } 


Reuther carried the bail again 
when what he called another part 
of the “challenge of 1958” came 
before the convention—a resolution 
on anti-labor legislation and the 
answer to Secretary of Labor Mit- 
chell’s speech. 

The secretary's speech was an 
outline of the message the admin- 
istration plans to send to Congress. 
It contains proposals that are sup- 
posed to be the answer _to the 
clamor for legislation dealing with 


. > ‘ j 
corruption in unions and alleged 


abuses by labor. They add up to a 
more moderate package as com- 

ared to some of the bills spon- 
sored by the McClellan Committee 
or its members. It also contains 
some of the concessions to unions 


that the President promised in his | 


campaign of 1952. 
* 


THE SPEECH was received 
with coldness at best and with 
alarm by many delegates, Some 
saw in it the opening of the door 
to far worse proposals. The maze 
of new reports to be required from 
unions on finances, rules, elections, 
procedures, were characterized by 


George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 


‘dent, as in effect, a pattern for 


government “licensing of uniens.” 

Some delegates expressed alarm 
over some earlier statements of 
Meany that the AFL-CIO would 


favor “constructive” legislation. In 
sentiments, | 


response to_ those 
Meany fo it necessary to say 
that the resolution proposed meant 
endorsement of only the Douglas 
Bill (already endorsed) which re- 
quired disclosure of funds of both 
union-managed and employer-run 
welfare funds. 
* 


IN HIS SPEECH. Reuther di- 


rected an appeal to the powerful 


building trades who prior to the 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE WESTERN world has hustled into the Christmas 
season as usual—laden with the gift packages, rushing from 
counter to counter, climbing the ladder to place the star 
on the top of the tree. | 

There may or may not be a white Christmas this year, 
but uppermost in the minds of all who are celebrating, and 
it has more meaning this year of 1957 than in any year since 
the carols told of the Three Wise Men of the Orient who 
looked up at the star, is the thought, “Peace on Earth, 


Good Will to Men.” 

Peace on earth! That prayer is perhaps unspoken as 
the parents lay the gifts et the tree and await the morn- 
ing when the children gather eagerly to survey the gifts 
Santa Claus brought them. 

Whether those gifts be dolls for little Suzy or skates 
for Tommy, there is no doubt that the greatest of all pres- 
ents parents can give their young is the boon of a lasting 
peace in which our children can grow to adulthood in 
happiness and plenty. 

And that can only be achieved if men truly act upon 
the Christmas promise their fathers have sung these two 
millenia and of which all have dreamed. 

Peace on earth can only be won if truly we hold good 
will for men. That means for ALL men—whatever their 
race, whatever their creed, whatever their POLITICAL 
SYSTEM. 

In other words, that means extending the Christmas 
spirit into the everyday after the tree comes down, making 
it a way of life. And that means, if you will accept the trans- 
lation into political terms—peaceful co-existence. 

That means agreement to end the terrible arms race 
in which city-destroying missiles will be dumped into the 
sea; that means agreement to stop testing and manufactur- 
ing horrible thermonuclear weapons; that means the re- 
sumption of trade relations between the two vast segments 
of the world—the capitalist and the socialist. 

Ther we would truly be giving our children the gift 
they deserve: peace on earth, the possibility of plenty (in 
this season of fear of unemployment), the possibility of 
growing into men and women without living forever under 
the sword of total and instant destruction. 

THAT gift we wish our readers; THAT gift we wish 
the world. 


MISSILES, MILK, MONEY 


THE PRESIDENTS budget message will appear in 
mid-January. It will call, it is rumored, for a two-billion- 
dollar increase in missile money. 

Last week another budget message was delivered. Its 
author was Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 
His message was in the form of an order cutting dairy 
price supports to the legal minimum on April 1, 1958. 

The tag on that item is $250,000,000. That. is what it 
will cost the dairy farmers of America, according to E. M. 
Norton, secretary of the National Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. 


A CRISIS has hit Madison Avenue. 

It seems that Arthur Fatt, president of the 
Grey Advertising Agency, was asked on a TV 
program what toothpaste he uses. It happens 
that Fatt’s agency handles the advertising for 
Kolynos. But Fatt himself uses Crest, the pred- 
uct of a rival concern, and he said sg over the 
airwaves. ‘The result: the Kolynos people can- 
celed their contract with Fatt's agency. 

A debate is now raging up and dowm Madi- 


son Avenue and along the side streets whether 
—__ 
the  predica- 


advertising 
19 
cl? 
ment in which : 


people have a 
right not to 
use the prod- 
ucts they ad- 
vertise. Let us 
consider the 
pros and cons. 

Let us try 
to understand 
Arthur Fait may find himself. Kolynos is adver- 
tised asthe “New Super White Toothpaste.” Is 
it possible that Mr, Fatt awoke one night as 
from a dream with the dreadful thought that 
there is no such thing as “Super White,” that 
white is white, that the best anyone’s teeth can 
hope to be is just white? 

Once this question had begun to gnaw at 
Mr. Fatts drowsy mind, did he go on in the 


cold grey drawn to weigh the word ta 


the slogan “Two Giant Tubes for 69¢"? 
was he pla by the thought that possibly the 
Kolynos fell just a mite short of being a 

Giant—sav ide Primo Carnera? 
And then at breakfast, as he glanced over the 
morming paper, did Mr. Fatt’s eye happen to 
| And did his heart 


“Triumph Over Tooth Decay—Crest Tooth- 
paste With Fluoristan Strengthens Teeth Them- 
selves. You brush Crest ON—it builds strength 
IN—and locks decay OUT.” 

And then the clincher—irresistible, unansw- 
erable. irrepressible: “Fluoristan is Proctor & 
Camble's exclusive STANNOUS fluoride formula 
—proven the greatest decay-preventive in any 
toothpaste.” ‘ 

Where did Mr. Fatt’s duty lie at that moment? 
Te Kolynos, his client? Or to his teeth, crying 
desperately for a dose of STANNOUS? 

I PRESENT THE dilemma so that the read- 
er can at least. appreciate the inner-torments 
which wrack an advertising executive. Now let 
us consider the other side of the picture—the 
manulacturer. He conceives a new toothpaste. 
It is brand new—like nothing that ever was. 
It lies on the brush cross-wise instead of length- 
wise When the cap falls on the floor it sets 
off an explosion so that you easily locate it. 

The manufacturer allots hundreds of thou- 
sands, even millions for an advertising budget. 

But if the advertising agency does not have 

faith in the product, what happens? Doesn't 
this.shake the manufacturer's own faith too? Isn’t 
it possible he may start saying to himself: “What's 
so wonderful about my toothpaste? All tooth- 
pastes are alike, all shoe polishes are alike, all 
soaps are alike, all cigarettes are alike, al] manu- 
facturers are alike!” 

This way, of course, lies madness,.and a mad 
economic system cannot afford to be run by mad- 
men. We must reach the conclusion, therefore, 
that the advertising man must use the products he 
adveriises. This must be made an iron law of 
business. 

In fact, I recommend that it be extended to 
other phases Of activity, as well. The states- 
Man who advertises a “clean bomb,” for ex- 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

Leavenworth, Kan. 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga. 

traz, Calif. 


i 


In order to put over this price-gutting project Benson 


has promised consumers that his action will bring a cut 
in retail 


rices. 
We ei heard this kind of talk from Benson before. 


Only, the last time he tried to make the farmers believe 


that labor was responsible for the higher prices for the com- 


modities that the farmers have to buy. 


Not the consumers, but the dairy trust—which has been 


wallowing in fabulous profits these past few years—will 
skim the cream from Benson's aid-slashing. 


In dairyland it will mean that tens of thousands niore 


family farmers will be forced to sell out to the big opera- 
tors. They will be driven onto a labor market that alread 
has a surplus, and into the cities that don’t have leciah 
jobs for the workers already there. 


Clearly, labor has a stake in resisting Benson’s on- 


slaught. 


for your Xmas greeting list 


These are the Smith Act victims gram, P.W-C., Camilla, Ga., (They 


and other political prisoners to are sons of Mrs. Ingram and are at 
whom readers of The Worker an! a prisoners’ work camp.) 
others can send Christmas greet- 


ings: 


_ Harry Wells, San Quentin Peni- 
tentiary, San , Calif. 
Fletcher Mills, Box 115, Route 


3, M , Ala. 
ose Salv, Roy Virgil and Can- 


delario Montoya, all at Colorado 
State penitentiary, Canon City, 


Colo. 
P.O. Box 30, 


Box 996, Alca-| Melvin H 
Mill Point, Bagg Bae: snrege Oe 

Mrs. Rose Lee Ingram, Reids- Act and a 
the United Electrical 


Taft- 
in-jarid Radio Workers Union, UE). 


Henry Winston, P.M.B. 13318, 
Gilbert Green, P.M.B. 73335, 
Irving Potash, Federal Peniten- 
Morton Sobell, 


member 


on the 3 
SCOR EBOARD 


by lester redney 


Records, Tourney, FBI Investigates, et al 


THE STRIKE is over in New York, and subway service is 
back to abnormal. 
* 


OUR FRIEND from England is still following with amaze- 
ment the off-season baseball statistics, By coincidence being 39 
ome old, he had a proper appreciation this week of the amazing 

9-year-old Ted Williams, who not only Jed all baseball's batters 
with an astounding .388, which everyone knew the day the sea- 
son ended, but also ran off with the slugging honors, which we 
didn't all know till now. Slugging percentange, we explained to 
him at some length, is arrived at by dividing total bases by the 
number of times officially at bat. This gives Teddy boy, with his 
38 homers, 28 doubles and triple among his 163 hits an average 
of .731, merely the highest for the big leagues in 16 years. It was 
Ted’s ninth x Bots title. When you have the man who leads 
in the averages and the boomin 

~ a combination. In the National 
to Stan Musial in the averages, won the slugging title. 
win it when hes 39? 

Our English friend, we must admit, was even more taken 
by some of theall-time major league records set this year. Like 
“Fewest Stolen Bases, Club—Washingtgn, 13.” And “Fewest 
Complete Games Pitched by Club, Season,—Kansas City, 26.” 
Way to go, big teams! My own favorite record set this year is 
“Most clubs » bor on, league—Ed Robinson, 8.” That'll hold 
‘em till they establish ten team leagues. 

* 

THE HOLIDAY —— basketball touriey opens in Madison 
Square Garden this Thursday, day after Christmas, and the early 
feeing is that Temple of Philly is the club. The others are NYU 
and Manhattan, Seattle, Pitt, California, Connecticut and Dayton. 


Temple boasts the marvellous Guy Rodgers, a good bet for 
the tourney’s “Most Valuable Award,” the previous winners of 
which were pretty fair ballplayers—Tom Gola, Dick Ricketts and 
Bill Russell. Guy, an ordinary size backcourt man, is the closest 
thing to Bob Cousy youll see in college ramks. Last year he 
averaged over 20 points a game and alse had 185 assists. He 
is beautiful to watch coming dewn court in a fast break. 

Seattle, with the phenomenal Elgin Baylor, is another can- 
didate for all the honors, though they flubbed out last year. 
Elgin is a junior this time, and is reported to have an improved 
cast. -if the visitors from the rain-in-the-face country do it, local 
Washington State patioteers won't exactly be able to boast of the 
caliber of their regional play. It’s true the great Baylor comes 
from Washington, and only the provincial would quibble about 
the fact that it’s Washington; D.C. (Spingarn High). There's 
Charley Brown, a transfer from Indiana U, John Kootnekoff, out 
of British Columbia. John Stepan of St. Cloud, Minn., and Bob 
Siegarga of Perth Amboy, N.J., LETS GO, SEATTLE! 

California will feature Al Buch, a graduate of Abraham Lin- 
coln High on Ocean Parkway. That's the Atlantic Ocean in case 
you werent sure, Take the Brighton Line. 

* 


Willie Mays, who finished second 
Will: he 


FUNNIEST STORY of the year. The solemn, straightfaced 
announcement by the FBI hat it was investigating the planting 
of a hidden microphone in the offices of the striking motermen. 

Can't you just see it? As they move around the office in 
their investigation, one of J. Edgar's boys, seething with mdigna- 
tion, says to another: | 

“Why just IMAGINE anyone doing an un-American thing 
like planting a hidden microphone!” 

* “Yeah, some damn nerve. What country do they this is, 
anyhow? Didn't they ever read the Bill of Rights?” 
* 


CHICAGO CUB fan—yes, there are some left—gives the 
club’s angle in the mystifying deal with Milwaukee which sent the 
coveted Bob Rush, bonus pitcher Don Kaiser and a minor league 
outfielder, for lefty Taylor Phillips and a catcher named Sam Tay- 
lor who hit .257 at Atlanta. “Rush may be over the hill,’ he says, 
“And in any case is not building material. Kaiser is headed for 
two years in the Army. This Sam Taylor led the Wesern League 
in "56 with an average of .358 and was considered a prize in the 
Brave system. He's a lefy hitter and Atlanta saw nothing but 
lefty pitchers last year, but he’s a real prospect. Phillips is going 
to be a good lefthander.” : 

Alright, decision™ reserved. 

But let a White Sox fan explain thé trading away of both 
Minoso and Doby, who knocked in a total of 182 runs even though 


nature of his hits, you really have | 


AFL-CIO - 


convention talked of leaving the 
Federation if their craftist jurisdic- 


}tional demands were not met. He 


appealed for patient and peaceful 
negotiation on disputes and peace- 
ful co-existence between craft and 
industrial unions, if a united front 
was to be presented against the 
foes of labor. He warned that 1958 
could be so bad for labor im elec- 
‘tions and in Congress that 1946 
which gave America the Taft- 
Hartley Congress, would be only 
a “rehearsal by comparison.” 

The building trades delegates 
listened in silence. 

The resolution which was adopt- 
‘ed, warned that labor will fight 
vigorously against all anti-labor 
legislative prspcons introduced in 
the guise of combatting corruption. 

e convention's action in ex- 
pelling three corruption-dominated 
unions, speakers stressed, should 
be taken as evidence that con- 
fidence can be placed in the AFL- 
CIO in meeting the problem of 
‘corruption. But there were also 
‘some who frankly conceded that 
I such “appeasement” of the Mce- 
'‘Clellan Committee would not hold 
off the expected barrage of anti- 
‘labor bills when Congress con- 
venes. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sians. 

So confident was he that his 
view would prevail at the NATO 
parley that in an article entitled, 
“Our Cause Will Prevail,” in the 
Dec. 23 issue of Life magazine 
he more or less reiterated this 
position. The article appeared 
after the NATO meeting had re- 
versed Dulles on this question. 

The New York Post put it 
strongly. “The foreign policy of 
President Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles has been repudiat- 
ed, by the Atlantic alliance on 


| which the U. S. bases its defense 


system,” said the Post editorially 

| (Dec. 18). And Max Lerner in 

| the same issue wrote of “the rout 

_that Dulles and the President 
have suffered at Paris.” 

These estimates are no doubt 
somewhat exaggerated, as is the 
comment in a Paris dispatch to 
the Wall Street Journal (Dee. 18) 
that “a conference that originally 
seemed to be dedicated to arm- 
ing Europe with new atomic 
missiles has almost turned into 
a forum on disarmament.” 

* 


BUT THESE and other press 
comments reveal the depths of 
the humiliation suffered by that 
aggressive, militaristic “posi- 
tions-of-strength” policy whose 
chief architect is the Wall 
Street lawyer who happens to 
be our Secretary of State. 

In the Dec. 15 Worker, on the 
eve of the NATO meeting, this 
writer pointed out: “The most 
constructive. contribution to the 
NATO heads - of - government 
meeting . . . was made by the 
head of that government against 
which this war alliance is di- 
rected—Premier Bulganin of the 
Soviet Union.” 

It is now generally agreed 
that the decisive tactor in com- 


Dulles Falls on His Face 


. (Continued from Page 1) 


in New York, 
pa Can eek 
y to give ormances 
in Moscow. The hen Russian 
classical’ national operas such 
as Prince Igor, Ivan Susanin, 
Eugene Onegin and others will 


be received with delight by | 


American audiences.” 

_ Miss concluded that 
such an artistic exchange “will 
undoubtedly serve the purpose 
of further strengthening cultural 
bonds between the peoples of 
our countries and promote their 
mutual on ara ae 


The opera star spoke of the 
“great honor” she enjoyed sing- 
ing on the stage of the Bolshoi 
Theatre. “The concerts I gave 
in Moscow,” she reported, “con-_ 
vinced me of the unusual love 
for music of the Moscow pub- 
lic who subtly react to the small- 
est nuance of a performance.” 
Miss Thebom sail she was 
“deeply touched” by the hos- 
pitality of the Moscowites and 


their desire to show me every- | 


—2 a -- — 


= 


the Soviet Union and te renew- 


ing talks within the United Na- 
tions, was this: “We would wel- 
come a meeting at the foreign 
ministers level to resolve the 
deadlock.” __ 

This undoubtedly is an im- 
portant though sapileal step for- 
ward. Behind this decision | 
were a number of considerations, 
some of them contradictory. 


On the positive side, first, it | 


reflects a response te growing | 
public sentiment in all countries - | 
that something must be done 
to curb the arms race and the 
nuclear menace. That “some- 
thing” requires discussion with 
the Soviet Union. 

Second, this decision expressed 
the rising revolt by both peoples 


- f ¥ 
West German Town 
Says: No Missiles 


The town council of Miltenberg, 
in Bavaria, West Germany, voted) 
unanimously last week te with- 
hold permission for a military sur- 
vey of nearby city-owned hand. - 


The survey was to be made by; 


the federal government in collab- 
oration with the U. S. Army. 
The project involved. the con- 


struction of a 
ramp. 
“wey 


and ruling classes of the NATO 
countries against a Washington 
leadership which has misled them 
so badly about Soviet military 
capabilities and whose rigid anti- 
Sovietism has undermined their 
own national security. 

On the other hand, the leaders 
of the European NATO powers 
also, as Roscoe Drummond put it 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune (Dec. 
19), “want to keep the negotia- 
tiens going until the U. S. can 
gin turning its IRBMS and its 


rocket-launching | 
; 


| — this baneful 
aa that 
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in Moscow.” 
Foe CAN SCARCELY be co- 
incidental 


rok, music-loving public 
New York will again hear Emil 
Gilels, the world-famed pianist, 
at Carnegie Hall, on the 12th, 
the 19th and the 26th. He will 
be followed in February, on 
Sunday the 22nd, at Carnegie, 
byLonid Kogan, the Soviet vio- 
linist. 

Nor is cultural interchange 
eonfined to the arts: it appears 
to be developing in the scien- 
tific fields. Last week alone the 
sh reported the presence of 
our Soviet physicists as the 
world’s 200 leading physicists 
convened at Palo Alto to com- 
pare research findings and ideas 
ee the nuclei of the atoms. 

1e Soviet scientists are S. ]. 
Nikitin, of the thermotechnical 
laboratory in Moscow; Prof. D. 
I. Blokhintsev, of the Joint In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies at 
Dubna; Dr. L. B. Okun and V. 
P. Dzhelepov. 

The same day the New York 
Times reported that the Soviet 
Union will send two economists 
here to. present papers at a meet- 
ing of Soviet and American 
economists in Philadelphia Dec. 
28 to 30. The Soviet experts 
are Prof. Tigvan S. Khachatu- 
rov, “generally considered the 
outstanding Soviet specialist in 
transportation economics,” and 
Prof. V. J. Aboltin, who will 
speak on “Economic Aspects of 
Coexistence of Two Systems.” 

* 

THESE ARE BUT the latest 
developments: a delegation of 
leading Soviet the oo authori- 
ties is in the country now; archi- 
tects were here several months 
ago, as well as several delega- 
tions from other fields. Their 
presence gives body to the edi- 
torial plea of a spokesman of 
American labor, the Butcher 
Workman, which in its latest 
issue, pleaded for improved re- 
lations between us and the 
USSR. 

How this approaeh differs 
from that of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles! In a cur- 
rent “Life” article, he continues 
his diatribes against any motion, 
any movement, toward a peace- 
ful rapprochement between the 
giant countries. The New York 
Times headline over the report 
on his article says, “Soviet De- 
ceitful, Dulles Stresses.” 

There~ may be difficulty ad- 
attitude 
with of our epera star, Miss 
Thebom who was “deeply 
touched,” as she said, by the 
hopitality of the Russians who 
came to honor her on the stage 
of the Bolshoi theatre. 

It might be argued that an 
American opera star would 
make a far more effective Secre- 
tray of State than the bankers’ 
man from Wall Street. 


be-|To Speak 


Little Rock Woman 


in Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA. — The  Phila- 


delphia Associates of the Emer- 

Civil Liberties Committee 
will hold its first meeting this Fri- 
: t, Dec, 20 at 8:50. p.m. in 
the Adelphia Hotel. Mrs. Grace 
Lorch of Little Rock, Ark., to- 


ICBMS off the assembly line.” 
In other words, they want to go 
through the motions, deceive their 
own peoples as well as the rest of 
the world, without negotiating in 
good faith. And they probably also 
calculate that they can use such gether with Leonard B. Boudi 
negotiations as a means of extract- general counsel fer the ECLC al 
ing concessions from the U. S. [4 noted authority on constitutional 
Of course it’s cértain that Dul-|jaw, will speak. 
les has not become a convert to 
genuine iations as a result of 


pelling the NATO conference to 


Larry was hurt and played in only 119 games. 
- 
adopt a more affirmative ap- 


MERRY CHRISTMAS to you all, and don't forget that 
Winston and Gil Green would like one too. Write to the 
ident, and write to your local newspapers. 
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he Worker 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO—With a dramatic 
impact rarely seen in Chicago 
labor circles, Steve Bailey, busi- 
ness manager of Plumbers Local 
130, has dynamited the Bey y 
moratorium” proposal of Rich- 
ard J. Gray, president of AFL- 
CIO building trades departnient. 

Bailey, who was a delegate to 
the national AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, made his announcement in 
Atlantic City. 

Despite the fact that the 
plumbers’ contract does not 
come up for six months, the Chi- 


No Wage Freeze 
Plumbers Demand 


cago building trades léader made 
it crystal clear that the Cray 
hold-the-line position on wages 
does not apply to Chicago build- 
ing trades workers. 

In behalf of the plumbers, 
Bailey announced a demand for 
a 30-cent an hour increase in 
— Welfare improvement 
and other_improvements in the 
contract will also be sought by 
the union, Bailey declared It is 
expected that the announcement 
of the Plumbers will set the 
stage for demands by all other 
building trades locals in Chi- 


Discrimination in Housing and Jobs 
Awaits Newcomers to Our City 


CHICAGO—While the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and other em- 
ployer groups beat the drums on 
the increased needs of Chicago's 
industries, a much-needed word 
of caution to newcomers was 
sounded by Francis W. McPeek, 
executive director of the Chi- 
cago Commission on Human Re- 
lations. 

In an address at an annual 
awards dinner, McPeek declared 
that he wanted to issue“ a simple 
and friendly warning to those 
planning to come now to Chi- 
cago looking for work. Oppor- 
tunities for unskilled or semi- 
skilled employment are difficult 
to find. Good housing at modest 


rentals is practically non-existant. 


While the employment situation 
may be seasonal and temporary, 


the housing situation is not. Lo- © 


cating a place tor a family to 
live is just about the worst prob- 
lem newcomers have.” 

Major credit was given to the 
Chicago police department by 
McPeek for the handling of hu- 
man relations problems in the 
city. 

Cited as one of the most ef- 
fective means to combat slums 
was the establishment of block 
or¢anizations. 

\MicPeek stated “It (block clubs) 
is also still the best means we 
know of bringing -about inter- 
racial understanding.” 

One of the most shagcking as- 
pects of the speech was the re- 
velation that a large number of 
contractors working for the city 
of Chicago are not aware of the 
anti-discrimination clause in the 
contracts with the city. 

It is strange that in over 62 
percent of the Commission's 
visits to city contractors they 
seem not to be too aware of the 
requirement (against discrimina- 


R. SARGENT SHRIVERS, president of the Chicago Board of 
Education (right), shown presenting annual award in behalf of the 
Chicago Commission on Human Relations to Jerome Braverman, 
president of the Greater Lawndale Conservation Commission. The 
Lawndale Commission was commended for its “activities to make 
this area (Lawndale) of tremendous population change a desirable 
community in which to live and work.” 


i 


tion)” said McPeek. 

The need for a state FEP law 
in Illinois was emphasized. 
There is also under considera- 
tion, McPeek said, the need for 
strengthening Chicago's ordi- 
nance which bars discrimination 
in hiring. 

Coming in for special atten- 
tion was the situation in Chi- 
cago’s hospitals. It was revealed 
that there are less Negro doc- 
tors in Chicago today than there 
were in 1938, despite the tre- 
mendous increase in the popula- 
tion of the city; Negro and 
white. : 


. 
McPEEK said that the decline 


in the number of Negro physi- 
cians is “a fact that suggests re- 
stricted opportunities for them 
(Negro doctors) to practice med- 
icine here with fullest profes- 
sional . advantages. Only eight 
out of 63 private hospitals have 
Negro doctors on their staffs.” 

Turning his attention to the 
housing situation, McPeek told 
his audience, “We have two 
housing markets when we need 
only one. So long as we have 
two markets—and so long as non- 
white citizens are compelled to 
buy at prices and terms different 
from white purchasers—just so 
long will we have the spread of 
segregation.” 


Jones Slate Defeats Abner Team 
In Local NAACP Election Contest 


CHICAGO. — A slate headed by Theodore A. Jones, vice-president of the Supreme 


Liberty Life Insurance Company, last week won the annual election of the Chicago branch 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Jones defeated 


Willoughby Abner, president and 
UAW regional educational and 
political action director. 

Abner, veho was running for 
a third term, had been the tar- 
get of criticism among conserv- 
ative circles in the NAACP be- 
cause he was “too militant.” 
While Jones denied that he was 
less militant, and Jones slate 
included none of the outspoken 
re tative of labor, such as 
Charles Hayes, district director 
of the Packing Union, or Russell 
Lasley, international vice presi- 
dent of the same union: 


Hayes was the only candidate 
fi°? (0n the Abner ticket | 


elected. He is a member of 
the organization's executive 
committee. Many of the candi- 
dates ran on both slates. The 
main target was Willoughby 
Abner. 

Less than a thousand votes 
were cast in the election. Some 
supporters attributed his defeat 
to this. Also noted as an im- 
—— factor in the Abner de- 


ea 


ewstside and Hyde Park units 
of the NAACP branch prior to 
the .election. They had com- 
mended his courageous leader- 
ship in all aspects of civil rights 
from Trumbull Park, to Calumet 
Park, to the demand to inte- 
grate the Chicago public schools. 

Jones, in the pre-election cam- 
paigning, denied a lack of mili- 
tancy 


HE SAID, “We have no in- 
tentions of compromising on get- 
ting first class citizenship for 
all people, because no one can 
compromise what is right. How- 


cago. | 
When asked about the a 
position on wages, t 
the press that S Bans | with 
AFL-CIO - president Ceorge 


Meany, who has come out 
against any wage freeze, 


. 
BAILEY said, “The cost of 
living has gone and a wage 
increase is . Besides, the 
wages of Chicago plumbers are 
behind wages of plumbers in 
some othér major cities.” 
Indicative of the feelings of 
employers to the Gray proposal 
was the anguished complaint of 
Martin H. Braun, président of 
the Chicago Metropolitan Home 
Builders Association. 


Presuming to speak for all 
Chicago, he said, “Chicago is 
scandalized that our plumbers 
should be the first to break the 
moratorium On wage increases 
which was proposed by Gray 
Dec. 3rd. A moratorium could 
avert an expected increase in 


ILLINOIS 


new home prices in the Chicago 
area.” 


¥ 

BRAUN. invoked the name of 
President Eisenhower, in an a 

| that the unions help in t 
ight against inflation. He stated 
that the employers were co- 
operating with the President. 
Braun _made no reference to 
protits in his statement. 

The 5,600 members of the 
Plumbers Union will begin nego- 
tiations shortly with three em- 
ployers’ associations. It is ex- 
pected that there will be great 
pressure put on the to 
moderate” their wage demands 
before June. 

But the plumbers have gotten 
off to a flying start this year and 
it looks like the building con- 
tractors will have to come up 
with wage increases—not state- 
ments—to satisfy the demands of 
the plumbers and he other build- 
ing trades workers in the 1958 
contracts. 


Capacity Crowd Cheers 
E.G. Flynn at Meeting 


CHICAGO. — A capacity crowd of more than 300 
heard Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, veteran fighter for civil lib- 
erties in the United States, call for freeing Gilbert Green, 


Henry Winston and Irving Pot- 
ash from jail. Addressing the 
amnesty rally at Curtiss Hall last 
Friday, she urged those partici- 
pating in the meeting to take 
action now, ' 


When Miss Flynn was intro- 
duced to the audience by Ger- 
aldyne Lightfoot, chairman of 
the meeting, the enthusiastic au- 
dience greeted the 67-year-old 
Communist leader with ‘a five- 
minute cheering and standing 
ovation. This was her first ap- 
pearance in Chicago in almost a 
decade, 

Manny Blum, whose. indict- 
ment on the “membership” 
clause of the Smith Act, was re- 
cently dropped by the Justice 
Department also addressed the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Lillian Green, wife of 
Gil Green, told the large audi- 
ence that six prominent clergy- 
man and educators from Chi- 
cago have issued an appeal to 
several hundred of their col- 
leagues to join them in an am- 
nesty to President Eisenhower. 
In addition she made the col- 


lection appeal, to which the au- 
dience responded generously. 
* 


RICHARD CRILEY, director 
of the Joint Defense Commit- 
tee, which co-sponsored the 
meeting, urged the audience to 


pitch in to the many-sided as- 
pects of the amnesty drive. 
Criley’s effective appeal for the 
audience to purchase Eliza- 
resulted in a sellout of all the 
beth Gurley Flynn's autobiog- 
graphy, “I Speak My Piece,” 
resulted in a sellout of all books 
on hnad. Miss Flynn auto- 
graphed all the books. 

Miss Flynn in her speech re- 
minded the audience that the 
question of amnesty for political 
prisoners has a long history in 
the United States. She pointed 
out that Presidents Jefferson, 
Johnson, Harding and Coolidge 
had been among those who had 
released political prisoners from 
jail. 

She said, “We ought to re- 
mind President Eisenhower 
about this.” 


-— 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
TO ALL WORKER READERS AND 
SUPPORTERS FROM ILLINOIS-DUSABLE 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE AND 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS COMMITTEE .- 


34th Anniversary Meeting 
of the 


DAILY WORKER 
& 


THE WORKER 
Featured Speaker: ROBERT THOMPSON 


Saturday, January 18, 8 p.m. 
Curtiss Hall, 410 S. Michigan 


Admission 83 cents 


Entertainment 
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U. S., Russians 
Swap Culture 


Despite Dulles 


PERHAPS THE BEST Christmas present Santa Claus will bring 
America this troubled Noel is the developing trend toward cultural and 
scientific interchange between our nation and the Soviet Union. Russian 
musicians, dancers, scientists, economists, educators, in numbers greater 


than any in years, are headed here as American artists and scientists 


travel East. The trend goes contrary to John Foster Dulles’ 
have-nothing-to-do-with-them line he expounds once again 
in a current issue of Life magazine. It is in the direction 
however, of the Christmas editorial in the official organ 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
union. Written by Thomas J. Lloyd, president and Patrick 


FE. Gorman, secretary- treasurer, 
the editorial declares: “It will 
be said that the Russians are not 
men of good will, but at least 
they are asking us to sit down 
and talk about per The re- 
quest for such meeting is 


worthwhile and should not be. 


ignored.” 

The cultural interchange may 
well be a considerable prelimin- 
ary factor. 

As this is written news comes 
that the famous 106 member 
Moseyev Dance Compaany trom 
the Tchaikowsky Theatre in 
Moscow will open this spring for 
a three-week engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Per- 
formances are scheduled in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Los Angeles. This company is 
the largest dance troup to visit 
the U.S. from any country. It 
will be supplemented in New 
York by g U.S. symphony or- 
cehstra, bringing the total to 
more than 150 persons. 

* 

THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 
came simultaneously with a 
speech by Sen. Jacob K. oom 
(R-NY) urging a cultural ex- 
= program as a useful fac- 
tor in easing the tensions be- 
tween the two giant countries. 
“Cultural interchange, ” he em- 
phasized, 
_ ant step.” Turner Catledge, 
managing editor of the New 
York Times this week advocated 
“throwing open the oo be- 
tween our country and the So- 
viet Union.” 

Reciprocity is already under- 
way—limited, as yet, but real: 
American scientists, like Dr. 


Paul D. White, the Boston heart~ 


disease specialist who treated 
President Eisenhower was one 
of a group that toured Russian 
hospitals. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt is one of the most promi- 


nent of a considerable number - 


of Americans who visited the 
USSR recently. 

And last week our well- 
known Metropolitan Opera star, 
Blanche m, packed them 
in at the Moscow Conservatory 
and the Tchaikowsky Hall. 

As the press department of 
the Soviet embassy here de- 
scribes the event, “the Moscow 

iblic fully appreciated the 

rm, imposing manner in which 
the singer performed the works 
of Handel, the poetic charm 
she brought to Schumann's ‘vocal! 
miniatures, the understanding 
and sense of the dramatic with 


sal» ne Shee al singer, 


seen of the pope inter- 


“Tt seems to me,” she declar- } 
U. S. prestige and influence and. | 


peeeennnien Ree 51) 


“could be an import- . 
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Dulles’ No-Telks Policy Flops i in Paris 


By A. B. MAGIL 


AT THE NATO heads-of- 
government conference U.S. 
policy suffered what is prob- 
ably the greatest diplomatic 
and political defeat it has 
had at any international 
gathering in the present 
century. 

By the same token the 
American people and the 
peoples of all other coun- 
tries won a significant, even 
if partial and limited vic- 


It was largely at the insistence 
of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion that a routine meeting of 
the NATO council was inflated 
into a glittering heads-of-gov- 
ernment conference. The pur- 


pose was threefold: 
* To. counten.the decline in 


| ned 


This article was written in New York—not vectiMisadistsiae to the 
State Department's infringement of freedom of the press in denying 
A. B. Magil, The Worker foreign editor; a limited passport to cover 


the NATO meeting. 
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the evidences of sharp discord 
in the NATO war alliance by a 
massive show of political unity’ 
and strength. 

® To persuade reluctant allies 
to permit the establishment on 
their territories of U. S. inter- 
mediate-range missile bases and 
nuclear stockpiles as “deterrents” 
to “aggression” by the Soviet 


Union which admittedly is far 
ahead in the missile race. 

® To block all negotiations 
with the Soviet Union for eas- 
ing international tensions and 
the peaceful settlement of differ- 


ences. 
e 


ON ALL three counts, despite 
the face-saving eg of the 
official communique, Eisenhow- 
er and Dulles failed. The very 
opening session revealed dis- 
unity on the missile bases (Nor- 
way and Denmark) and on ne- 
ag ey (West Germany, Brit- 

ain, Ital on, Se eso a, Nor- 
way 


ee sana pressure 
from the.American and British 


“in principle” to accept missile 
bases. However, this decision is 
hollow on two grounds. 

Specific agreements will still 
have to be worked out with each 
country. Norway and Denmark 
told the meeting they would re- 
ject missile bases and stockpiles 
of nuclear warheads, while West 
German Defense Minister Franz 
Joseph Strauss explained to the 

ress why they were inadvisable 
ce his country too. Secondly, 
the bird is not in the hand—o 
erational IRBM$ won't be ready 
for another 18 meotee 


THE most important defeat 
suffered by the Dulles. foreign 
policy was on negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. On Dec. 3, less 

than two weeks before the con- 
ference opened, Dulles in an in- 
terview with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation strongly op- 


posed negotiating with the Rus- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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AFL-CIO Answered Gray, 
Mitchell with a Program 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


LABOR'’S economic and 
legislative program broke 
through to some prominence 
at the Atlantic City convention 
of the AFL-CIO notwithstand- 
ing the overwhelming emphasis at 
the parley on the corruption issue 
and the expulsion of unions with 
1,700,000 members. 


Many had expressed fear as the 


biennial convention got under way 
that the more positive objectives, 
related to the 1958 legislative 
yound, wage negotiations and the 
rapidly oncoming ecenomic decline 
would be lost in the “out-with-the 
crooks” atmosphere. 

lronically, the prominence those 
positive issues did receive was 
largely due to some negative pre- 
eonvention preliminaries affecting 
them that comé from Richard 
Gray, the moss-back president of 
the AFL-CIO Building Trades De- 
partment, and to the coldly-re- 
ceived message from President Eis- 
enhower, and the speech by Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell. 

PERHAPS AN EVEN greater 
stimulus was the screaming head- 
lines, published from coast to 
coast, welcoming, Gray's cail for a 


A 


i 47es 


“moratorium” on wage increases - 


in 1958 as the way to meet infla- 
tion and the recession. Every union 
official felt he would not be able to 
face his members and staff if 
Gray’s position was not repudiated. 

Gray made his speech at his own 
Building Trades convention Even 
the heads of the building unions, 
who saw the draft of his speech 
and okayed before delivery, (ex- 
cept for toning down a threat to 
secede over jurisdictional claims 
against the industrial-unions) found 
it the wiser to stay silent on the 
wage question. 

At the AFL-CIO convention 


j 


; 


| 


situation fer the recession is due 
to the growing disparity between 
productive capacity and mass pur- 
chasing power. The AFL-CfO 
pledged full support to all unions 
preparmg to bargain for shorter 
hours at greater take-home in 1958. 
* 


REUTHER was cognizant of the 
fact attention will be turned pri- 
marily on his union’s bargaining 
with the Big Three (His union's 
paper reporting the speech ran a 


some days later, approval of aj banner line across the top of its 


resolution on 1958 bargaining and 
a companion, resolution for an anti- 
depression program, was pointed 
up with a speech by Walter 
Reuther. 

~The resolutions were emphati- 
cally contrary to Gray's position— 
that higher consumer purchasing 
power and more wage raises must 
answer the threatening economic 


front page reading: No Retreat in 
58, Reuther Tells AFL-CIO.” 
Reuther referred to “two voices 
of panic” that the convention had 
to answer unequivocally. One was 
Gray's, to whom the reply was: “in 
1958. we will have no part what- 
soever of any kind of re freeze.” 


which Reuther interpreted as a 
call for longer hours for “defense” 

ox heen on Mibded, Oe 
omger hours are , the 
vast army of unemployed should 
get jobs. _ 

Reuther also ‘stressed the anti- 
depression resolution that called 
for more jobs through vast under- 
takings in housing, schoo] construc- 
tion, » nar: and health programs 
and other such objectives. 

Reuther carried the ball again 
when what he called another part 
of the “challenge of 1958” came 
before the convention—a resolution 
on anti-labor legislation and the 
answer to Secretary of Labor Mit- 
chell’s speech. 

The secretary's speech was an) 
outline of the message the admin- 
istration plans to send to Congress. 
It contains proposals that are sup- 
posed to be the answer to the 
clamor for legislation dealing with 
corruption’ in unions and alleged 
abuses by labor. They add up to a 
more moderate an Be as com- 
pared to some of the bills spon- 
sored by the McClellan Committee 
or its members. It also contains 
some of the concessions to unions 
that the President promised in his 
eampaign of 1952. 

. * 


THE SPEECH was received 
with coldness at best and with 
alarm by many delegates, Some 
saw in it the opening of the door 
ito far worse proposals. The maze 
of new reports to be required from 
unions on finances, rules, elections, 
procedures, were characterized by 
George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, as in effect. a pattern for 
‘government “licensing of unions.” 

Some delegates expressed alarm 
over some earlier statements of 
Meany that the AFL-CIO would 
favor “constructive” legislation. In 
response to those sentiments, 
Meany found it necessary to say 
that the resolution proposed meant 
endorsement of ph the Douglas 
Bill (already endorsed) which re- 
quired ee laa of funds of both 
union-managed and employer-run 
welfare va 9 

* 


IN HIS SPEECH, Reuther di-| 
rected an appeal to the powerful 
building trades who prior to the 


The other was to a speech of Sena 
tor Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Which Toothpaste Do You Read 


A CRISIS has hit Madison Avenue. 

It seems that Arthur Fatt, president of the 
Grey Advertising Agency, was asked on a TV 
program what toothpaste he uses. 

cae the advertising for 


tha? Fatt’s agency 


It happens 


“Triumph Over Tooth Decay—Crest Tooth- 
paste With Fluoxistan Strengthens Teeth Them- 
selves. You brush Crest ON—it builds strength 
IN—and locks decay OUT.” 

And then the clincher—irresistible, unansw- 
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Kolynos. But Fatt himself uses Crest, the prod- 
uct of a rival concern, and he said so over the 
airwaves. The result: the Kolynos people can- 
celed their contract with Fatt’s agency. 

A debate is now raging up and down Madi- 
son Avenue and along the side: streets whether 
advertising ’ 
people have a 
right not to 
use the prod- 

. ucts they ad- 
_ -vertise. Let us 
eonsider the 
pros and cons. 

Let us try 
to understand 
the predica- 
ment in which 
Arthur Fatt may find himself. Kolynos is adver- 
tised as the “New Super White Toothpaste.” Is 
it possible that Mr. Fatt awoke one night as 
_ from a dream with the dreadful thought that 

there is no such thing as “Super White,” that 

white is white, that the best anyone’s teeth can 
_—_ to be Aen just rg ee 

nce this question to gnaw at 

Mr. Fatts drowsy mind, did he go on in the 

cold grey drawn te weigh the word “giant” in 


the slogan “Two Giant Tubes for 69¢°? - And 


was he 
Kolynos 
Ciant—say 

And then at 
morning paper, did Mr. 
pause at an ad 


pound a 


ere ar oe Sanat ee peeeey Se 
tube fell just a mite short of being a 
ide Primo Carnera? 


erable, irrepressible:- “Fluoristan is Proctor & 
Gamble's exclusive STANNOUS fluoride formula 
—proven the greatest decay-preventive in any 
toothpaste.” 

Where did Mr. Fatt’s duty lie at that moment? 
To Kolynos, his client? _Or to his teeth, crying 
desperately for a dose of STANNOUS? 

I PRESENT THE dilemma so that the read- 
er can at least appreciate the inner-torments 
which wrack an advertising executive. Now let 
us consider the other side of the -picture—the 
manufacturer. He eonceives a new toothpaste. 
It is brand new-—like nothing that ever was. 
It lies on the brush cross-wise instead of length- 
wise When the cap falls on the floor it sets 
off an explosion so that you easily locate it. 

The manufacturer allots hundreds of thou- 
sands, even millions for an adyertising budget. 

But if the advertising agency does. not have 
faith in the product, what happens? Doesn’t 
this shake the manufacturer's own faith too? Isn’t 
it possible he may start saying to himself: “What's 
so wonderful about my toothpaste? All tooth- 
pastes are alike, all shoe polishes are alike, all 
soaps are alike, all cigarettes are alike, all manu- 
facturers are alike!” 

This way, of course, lies madness, and a mad 
economic system cannot afford to be run by 


men. We must reach the conclusion, ore, 


PEACE ON EARTH... 


THE WESTERN world has hustled into the Christmas 
season as usual—laden with the gift packages, rushing from 
counter to counter, climbing the ladder to place’ the star 
on the top of the tree. 


There may or may not be a white Christmas this year, 
but uppermost in the minds of all who are celebrating, and 
it has more meaning this year of 1957 than in any year since 
the carols told of the Three Wise Men of the Orient who 
looked up at the star, is the thought, “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men.” 


Peace on earth! That prayer is perhaps unspoken as 
the parents lay the gifts st as the tree and await the morn- 
ing when the children gather eagerly to survey the gifts 
Santa Claus brought them. 

Whether those gifts be dolls for little Suzy or skates 
for Tommy, there is no doubt that the greatest of all pres- 
ents parents can give their young is the boon of a lasting 
peace in which our children can grow to adulthood in 
happiness and plenty. 

And that can only be achieved if men truly act upon 
the Christmas promise their fathers have sung these two 
millenia and of which all have dreamed. 

Peace on earth can only be won if truly we hold good 
will for men. That means for ALL men—whatever their 
race, whatever their creed, whatever their POLITICAL 
SYSTEM. 

In other words, that means extending the Christmas 
spirit into the everyday after the tree comes down, making 
it a way of life. And that means, if you will accept the trans- 
lation into political terms—peaceful co-existence. 

That means agreement to end the terrible arms race 
in which city-destroying missiles will be dumped into the 
sea; that means agreement to stop testing and manufactur- 
ing horrible thermonuclear weapons; that means the re- 
sumption.of trade relations between the two vast segments 
of the world—the capitalist and the socialist. 

Then we would truly be giving our children the gift 
they deserve: peace on earth, the possibility of plenty (in 
this season of fear of unemployment), the possibility of 
growing into men and women without living forever under 
the sword of total and instant destruction. 

THAT gift we wish our readers; THAT gift we wish 
the world. | 


MISSILES, MILK, MONEY 

THE PRESIDENTS budget message will appear in 
mid-January. It will call, it is rumored, for a two-billion- 
dollar increase in missile money. 

Last week another budget message was delivered. Its 
author was Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 
His message was in the form of an -order cutting dairy 
price supports to the legal mininium on April 1, 1958. 

The tag on that item is $250,000,000. That is what it 
will cost the dairy farmers of America, according to E. M. 
Norton, secretary of the National Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. 

In order to put over this price-gutting project Benson 
has promised consumers that his action will bring a cut 
in retail prices. 

We lave heard this kind of talk from Benson before. 
Only, the last time he tried to make the farmers believe 
that labor was responsible for the higher prices for the com- 


slaught. 


modities that the farmers have to buy. 

_Not the consumers, but the dairy trust—which has been 
wallowing in fabulous profits these past few years—will 
skim the cream from Benson’s aid-slashing. ae 

In dairyland it will mean that tens of thousands more 
family farmers will be forced to. sell out to the big opera- 
tors. They will be driven onto a labor market that alread 
has a surplus, and into the cities that don't have sniea 
jobs for the workers already there. 

Clearly, labor has a stake in resisting Benson's on- 
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and other political prisonerg to 
whom readers of The Worker and 
others can send Christmas greet- 
ings: 

Henry Winston, P.M.B. 13318, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Gilbert Green, P.M.B. 73355, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

Irving Potash, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Morton Sobell, Box 996, Alca- 
traz, Calif. 

Mrs. Rose Lee Ingram, Reids- 


ville Reidsville, Ga... . 
Sammy Ingram and Wallace’ in: 


for your Xmas greeting list 


These are the Smith Act victims gram, P.W.C., Camilla; Ca., (They 
‘are sons of Mrs. Ingram and are at 


prisoners’ work camp.) 

Harry Wells, San Quentin Peni- 

tentiary, San , Calif. 

| Fletcher , Box 115, Route 

, Ala. 

ose Salv, Virgil and Can- 
Montoya, al] at Colorado 

State penitentiary, Canon City, 


Cole. 

Melvin P.O. Box 30, 
Mill Point, W. Va. (Hupman is a 
Act defendant and a 


Taft- 
member of the United Electrical , 


> 


‘and Radid~Workers Union, UE). 


on the 
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by lester redney 


Records, Tourney, FBi Investigates, et al 


THE STRIKE is over in New York, and subway service is 
back to abnormal. 
* 


OUR FRIEND from England is still following with amaze- 
ment the off-season baseball statistics. By coincidence being 39 
ears old, he had a proper appreciation this week of the amazing 
9-year-old Ted Williams, who not only Jed all baseball’s batters 
with an astounding .388, which everyone knew the day the sea- 
son ended, but alsé ran off with the slugging honors, which we 
didn't all know till new. Slugging percentange, we explained to 
him at some length, is arrived at by dividing total bases by the 
number of times officially at bat. This gives Teddy boy, with his 
38 homers, 28 doubles and triple among his 163 hits an average 
of .731, merely the highest for the big leagues in 16 years. It was 
Ted's ninth slugging title. When you have the man who leads 
in the averages and the boaming nature of his hits, you really have 
a combination. In the National, Willie Mays, who finished second 
to Stan Musial in the averages, won the slugging title. Will he 
win it when hes 39? ? 

Our English friend, we must admit, was even more taken 
by some of theall-time major league records set this year. 
“Fewest Stolen Bases, Club—Washington, 13.” And “Fewest 
Complete Cames Pitched by Club, Season,—Kansas- City, 26.” 
Way to go, big teams! My own favorite record set this year is 
“Most clubs Hee on, league—Ed Robinson, 8.” That'll hold 


‘em till they establish ten team leagues. 
* 


THE HOLIDAY college basketball tourney opens in Madison 
Square Garden this Thursday, day after Christmas, and the early 
feeing is that Temple of Philly is the club. The others are NYU 
and Manhattan, Seattle, Pitt, California, Connecticut and Dayton. 


Temple boasts the marvellous Guy Rodgers, a good. bet for 
the tourney’s “Mest Valuable Award,’ the previeus winners of 
which were pretty fair ballplayers—Tom Gola, Dick Ricketts and 
Bill Russell. Guy, an ordinary size backcourt man, is the closest 
thing to Bob Cousy you'll see in college ranks. Last year he 
averaged over 20 points a game and also had 185 assists. 
is beautiful to watch ceming down court in a fast break. 

Seattle, with the phenomenal Elgin Baylor, is another can- 
didate for all the honors, though they flubbed out last year. 
Elgin is a junior this time, and is reported to have an improved 
cast. If the visitors from the rain-in-the-face country do it, local 
Washington State patioteers won't exactly be able to boast of the 
caliber of their regional play. It's true the great Baylor comes 
from Washington, and only the provincial would quibble about 
the fact that it’s Washington, D.C. (Spingarn High). There's 
Charley Brown, a transfer from Indiana U, John Kootnekoff,. out 
of British Columbia. — Stepan of St. Cloud, Minn., and Bob 
Siegarga of Perth Amboy, N.J., LET'S GO, SEATTLE! 

California will feature Al Buch, a graduate of Abraham Lin- 
coln High on Ocean Parkway. That's the Atlantic Ocean in case 
you weren't sure. Take the Brighton Line. 

. 

FUNNIEST STORY of the year. The solemn, straightfaced 
announcement by the FBI hat it was investigating the planting 
of a hidden microphone in the offices of the striking motormen. 

Can’t you just see #t? As they move around the office in 
their investigation, one of J. Edgar's boys, seething with mdigna- 
tion, says to another: _ 

“Why just IMAGINE anyone doing an un-American thing 
like planting a hidden microphone!” 

“Yeah, some damn nerve. What country do they this is, 
anyhow? Didn't they ever read the Bill of Rights?” 

* 


CHICAGO CUB fan—yes, there are some left—gives the 
club’s angle in the mystifying deal with Milwaukee which sent the 
coveted Bob Rush, bonus pitcher Don Kaiser and a minor league 
outfielder, for lefty Taylor Phillips and a catcher named Sam Tay- 
lor who hit .257 at Atlanta. “Rush may be over the hill,’ he says, 
“And in any case is not building material. Kaiser is headed for 
two years in the Army. This Sam Taylor led the Wesern League 
in "56 with an average of .358 and was considered a prize in the 
Brave system. He's a lefy hitter and Atlanta saw nothing but 
lefty pitchers last year, but he’s a real prospect. Phillips is going 
to he good lefthander.” 

Alright, decision reserved. 

But let a White Sox fan explain the trading away of both 
Minoso and Deby, who knocked in a total of 182 runs even though 
Larry was hurt and played in only 119 games. 

* 


MERRY CHRISTMAS to you all, and don't forget that 
Henry Winston and Gil Green would like one too. Write to the 
President, and write to your local newspapers. 
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| AFL-CIO 


(Continued from Page 2) 
convention talked of leaving the 
Federation if their craftist jurisdic- 
tional demands were not met. He 
appealed for patient and ul 
ggg on disputes 

co-existence between exalt and 
industrial unions, if a pnited front 
was to be presented against the 
foes of labor. He warned that 1958 
could be so bad for labor in elec- 
tions and in Congress that 1946 
which gave America the Taft- 
Hartley Congress, would be only 
a “rehearsal by comparison.” 
| The building trades delegates 
listened in silence. 
| The resolution which was adopt- 
ed, warned that labor will fight 
vigorously against all anti-labor 
legislative oposals introduced in 
the guise of combettion corruption. 

The convention's action in ex- 
pelling three corruption-dominated 
unions, speakers stressed, should 
be taken as evidence that con- 
fidenee can be placed in the AFL- 
CIO in meeting the problem of 
corruption. But there were also 
some who frankly conceded that 
|such “appeasement” of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee would not hold 
off the expected barrage of anti- 
labor bills when Congress con- 
jvenes. 


ed, “I am expressing the opin- 
ion of many cultural workers of 
the USA when I say that it 
would be a good thing for the 
Bolshoi Theatre to tour the U.S. 
and perform in New York, and 
> the. Metropolitan Opera 

mpany to give ormaneces 
in pibnauet. The i Russian 
classical national operas such 
as Prince Igor, Ivan Susanin, 
Eugene Onegin and others will 
be recéived with delight by 
American audiences.” 

Miss Thebom coneluded that 
such an artistic exchange “will 


undoubtedly serve the purpose | 


of further strengthening cultural 
bonds between the- peoples of 
our countries and promote their 
mutual understanding.” 

The opera ‘star spoke of the 
“great honor’ she enjoyed sing- 
ing on the stage of the Bolshoi 
Theatre. “The concerts I gave 
in Moscow,” she reported, “con-_ 
vinced me of the unusual love 
for music of the Mescow pub- 
lic whe subtly react to the small- 
ést nuance ef .a performance.” 
‘Miss Thebom said she was 
“deeply teuched” by the hos- 
pitality of the Moscowites and 


their desire to show me every- | 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
$ians. 

So confident was he that his 
view would prevail at the NATO 
parley that in an article entitled, 
“Our Cause Will Prevail,” in the 
Dec. 23 issue of Life magazine 
he more or less reiterated this 
position. The article appeared 
| after the NATO meeting had re- 
versed Dulles on this question. 

The New York Post put it 
. strongly. “The foreign policy of 

President ‘Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles has been repudiat- 
ed by the Atlantic alliance on 
which the U. S. bases its defense 
system,” said the Post editorially 
(Dee. 18). And Max Lerner in 
the same jssue wrote of “the rout 
that Du and the President 
have suffered at Paris.” 

These estimates are no doubt 
somewhat exaggerated, as is the 
comment in a Paris dispatch to 
the Wall Street Journal (Dec. 18) 
that “a conference that originally 
seemed to be dedicated to arm- 
ing Europe with new atomic 
missiles has almost turned into 
a forum on disarmament.” 

* 

BUT THESE and other press 
comments reveal the depths of 
the humiliation suffered by that 
aggressive, militaristic “posi- 
tions-ef-strength” policy or 
chief architect is the Wall 
Street lawyer who happens to 
be our Secretary of State. 

In the Dec. 15 Worker, on the 
eve of the NATO meeting, this 
writer peinted out: “The most 
constructive contribution to the 
NATO heads - of - government 
— . » .'was made. by the 
head of that government against 
which this war alliance is di- 
rected—Premier Bulganin of the 


pelling the NATO conference to 
adopt a more affirmative ap- 


which he proposed top-le 
gotiations, a ban on A- and H- 


* 
NO LESS DECISIVE than 


‘Dulles Falls on His Face 


own peoples as well as the rest of 


good faith. And they probably also 
higether with Leonard B. Boudin, 


the Soviet Union and to renew- 
ing talks within the United Na- 
tions, was this: “We would wel- 
come a meeting at the foreign 
ministers level to resolve the 
deadlock.” 

This undoubtedly is an im- 
portant though modest step for- 
ward. Behind this decision 
were a number of considerations, 
some of them contradictory. : 


according to Hu- 
music-loving public of 
York 
, the 


will again hear Emil 

Vale ane Ae 
megie on 

19th and the 26th. He wi 
be follewed in February, on 

Sunday the 22nd, at Carnegie, 

byLonid Kogan, the Soviet vio- 


New 
Gi 
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Nor is cultural interchange 
confined to the arts: it appears 
to be developing in the scien- 
tific fields. Last week alone the 

reported the presence of 
our Soviet physicists as the 
world’s 200 leading physicists 
convened at Palo Alto to com- 
pare research findings and ideas 
about the nuclei of the atoms. 
The Soviet scientists are S. ]. 
Nikitin, ef the thermotechnical 
laboratory in Moscow; Prof. D. 
I. Blokhintsev, of the Joint In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies at 
~Dubna; Dr. L. B. Okun and V. 
P. Dzhelepov. 

The same day the New York 
Times reported that the Soviet 
Union will send two economists 
here to present papers at a meet- 
ing of Soviet and American 
economists in Philadelphia Dec. 
28 to 30. The Soviet experts 
are Prof. — S. Khachatu- 
rov, “generally considered the 
outstanding Soviet specialist in 
transportation economics,” and 
Prof. V. J]. Aboltin, who will 
speak on “Economic Aspects of 
Coexistence of Two Systems.” 

* 
THESE ARE BUT the latest 


On the positive side, first, it 
reflects a response to growing | 


public sentiment in all countries | 


that something must be done 
to curb the arms race and the 
nuclear menace. That “some- 


thing” requires diseussion with | 


the Seviet Union. 
Second, this decision expressed 
the rising revolt by both peoples 


» 


West German Town 


Says: No Missiles 


The town council of Miltenberg, 
in Bavaria, West Germany, veted 
unanimously last week to with- 
hold permission for a military sur- 
vey of nearby city-owned land. 


developments: a delegation of 
leading Soviet medical authori- 
ties is in the country now; archi- 
tects were here several months 
ago, as well as several delega- 
tions from other fields. Their 
presence gives body te the edi- 
torial plea of a spokesman of 
American labor, the Butcher 
Workman, which in its latest 
issue, pleaded for improved -re- 
lations between us and the 
USSR. - 

How this approach differs 
from that of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles! In a cur- 
rent “Life” article, he continues 
his diatribes against any motion, 
any movement, toward a peace- 
ful rapprochement between, the 


The survey was to be made by 
the federal government in collab- 
oration with the U. S. Army. 

The project involved the con- 
struction of a  rocket-launching 


ramp. 
X J 


and ruling classes of the NATO 
countries against a Washington 
leadership which has misled them 
so badly about Soviet military 
capabilities and whose rigid anti- 
Sovietism ‘has undermined their 
own national security. 

On the other hand, the leaders 
of the European NATO powers 
also, as Roscoe Drummond put it 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune (Dec. 
19), “want to keep the negotia- 
tions going until the U. S. can be- 
gin turning its IRBMS and its 
ICBMS off the assembly line.” 

In other words, they want to go 
through the motions, deceive their 


thé world, without negotiating in 


calculate that they can use suc 
negotiations as a means of extract- 
ing concessions from the U. S. 
Of course it’s certain that Dul- 
les has not become a convert to 
genuine negotiations as a result of 
the NATO decision. Clearly the ex- 
tent to which this decision will be 


os in bona fide give- 
-take talks with the Russians 


will depend on the. activity and 
alertness of the American people 


countries. : 

The fact that many Americans, 
including prominent public figures, 
are now 
tives to the discxedited, anti-Ameri- 


speaking up for alterna-! 


. giant countries. The New York 
Times headline over the report 
on his article says, “Soviet De 
ceitful, Dulles Stresses.” 

There may be difficulty ad- 
justing this baneful attitude 
with that of our opera star, Miss 
Thebom who was “deeply 
touched,” as she said, by the 
hopitality of the Russians who 
came to honor her on the stage 
of the Bolshoi theatre. 

It might be argued that an 
American opera star would 
make a far more effective Secre- 
tray of State than the bankers’ 
man from Wall -Street. 


Little Rock Woman 
To in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Phila- 
delphia Associates of the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee 
will hold its first meeting this Fri- 
day night, Dec. 20 at 8:30 p.m. in 
the A Hotel. Mrs. Grace 
Lorch Little Rock, Ark., to- 


general counsel for the ECLC and 
a noted authority on constitutional 


law, will speak. sik 


much more pressure is needed to 
get the Administration as well as 
Senators and Congressmen to act. 
Whether or not Dulles himself 
, the Dulles policy must go.- 
gr the aciiek of tet Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
in the current issue 


Dulles 
brought 
country is a good omen. 
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Jobless to he 250,000 by N 
~ More layoffs set for early 1 


sci. Cees pam DETROIT.—Some 250,000 job-; 
less by the holidays is the unoff-| 
cial estimates here by the Michi-' 
gan Employment Security Com-| 
mission, The same time a year) 
ago saw 148,000 jobless and in: 
1955 at the end of December the! 
unemployed figures were 88,000. 
Also in the unofficial estimate; 
is the figure that close to 75,000) 
will have exhausted their 26) 
weeks of unemployment checks 
by the end of the year being out! 
of work in the state of Michigan) 
does not include uncounted thou-| 
sands who are not eligible for un-; 
employment compensation. 


aye does it include the 

many thousands who are working) 7 : 
short work weeks, anywhere from! ne Labor 
2 days to 4 days a week. 


A very high percentage of 
those exhausting theirgunemploy- 
ment compensation are Negroes, 
who were not even among those 


MICHIGAN 


a a ee eee 


Big Steel Mill 
To Get Layoffs 


ECORSE, Mich. — The bitter 
bite of unemployment is hitting 
the Downriver citie. A big lay- 
off of several thousands is pre- 
cicted at the Great Lakes Steel 
mill here in Ecorse, A year ago 
the big mill had close to 11,000 
working its now down to 8,000. 

Merchants’ along Biddle St. 
in Wyandotte, another .downriver 
town are saying that many will 
close up before Xmas as nothing 
is doing and-they can’t keep going. 
in Ercose one ictinens man who 
owns a long established store said 
that if he had a job to go to he 
would close up. 

Thousands of workers in these 
‘small towns along the Detroit 
River are auto workers with a large 
percentage Negro and layoffs have 
hit hard and long, with unemploy- 
ment compensation running out. 


When autos don’t sell in Michi- 
gan, steel goes down and its start- 


ing. 


ress too is not head- 
lining the plight of their members 
because something then would 
have to be done politically. 


One reason of course for the 
crisis conditions hitting the Mich- 
| igan scene is the 1958 cars are 
hired back on the es model. not selling and in this one indus- 

The Detroit Welfare Depart-|try town and state the employ- 
ment reports that 75 percent of/ers retaliate by closing down or 
those applying for direct relief) cutting output. 
now are Negroes. December of 1957 will see at 

The average unemployment! least 75,000 less cars produced — 
compensation check in Michigan/than a year ago during Decem- 
is estimated to be around $40 and/ber, and hte first quarter of 1958 
a welfare relief check is around! is set to produce 102,000 less 
$16 a week for food for a family) cars than the first quarter of 1957, 
of man, woman, two kids, -plus| The résults of this will be more 
a rent check that won't go higher layoffs after January 1, with re- 
than $60 a month. ports that Chrysler will layoff and 


RJ Here to Help 
Merge AFL-CIO MEANW ty. . eh Dies 3 ae starting to lay off 


mecha tgp ee R, own stores, sales people tell! Ford is set to produce in the 
10Mas, O JAW president and mn that there is > credit: a 
| | newsmen that there is more credit}; quarter of 1958, 471,000 cars 


’ 


;,|compared with 544,831 in the first 
quarter of 1957, Chrysler output 
|is estimated for the first quarter 
‘of 1958 to be 298,000 compared 
| 370,000 in the first quarter of 
| 1957. GM will put out 840,000 
cars in the first quarter of 1958 
compared with 931,000 in the first 
quarter of 1957, 


Meanwhile the stockpile of un- 
sold cars is reported over 400,000 
of which 100,000 are 1957 models. 


WILLIAM ALLAN. 


p : y ay y 
ventive war by employers against, La tf | St rt 
the. UAW’s 1958 demands for yo S CG 
shorter work week with increased In GM Fisher 
take-home pay, employer agents in ° 
Committee are shooting at the)talkk about General Motors “lead- 
union, ing” the field in sales of the 1958 
attached to that committee are| No. 1 plant and at GM’s Grand) 
now snooping into the affairs of) p), plant. 
be investigation of rackets among afr gi ; 
~'tor warns that layoffs in Flint will, 
> , . c \ «) ; é 
employers and labor has become} woeke than lait year ond that 
ee OP Emil for 12,000 Buick workers in 1957 
~ ars  t.| Will be repeated but on a bigger 
him as a “jerk.” | * on 2 rege 
ee | McClellan| . He says that “we are in an in-| 
The snoopers for the McClellan flated depression, thousands of 
10th floor of the Detroit Leland! et ¢ 
,|ranks of the unemployed every 
ay ti : 
Hotel have come up with the mos oud tha bean. ore aun 
the aims of the McClellan gang. |enced in recent pien pte , 
McGovern in a press conference) He reports that Ford  stoc 
: ¢ th: 1 ve: is at this) AFL president George Meany lcity’s history. TI t 
tips hler| less than two years ago is at . 3 . Y,| city istory. ie =. stores 
OF wr it chase of the unicalt®™* selling for a fraction less than; merger climax meetings will start|downtown Detroit are reported to 


McClellan snoopers in 
DETROIT.—As part of the pre-! ~~ “s 
many . contract changes and the 
government, like the McClellan} FLINT, Mich.—In spite of big 
Some 26 of the 56. gumshoers|cars, layoffs have started in Figher 
the UAW. What was. supposed to And Buick UAW Local 599 edi- 
a 99 percent attack on labor. John) ine brutal long months of idleness 
Mazey, UAW secretary describes) «ale + 1958 
Committee who are located on the) ce yey eg eR 
brazen revelations of just what are| Cay any. 
attended gnly by picked seals caid| Which was offered for $64 a share| Peter McGavin, both representing) buying than at any time in. the 
$40 a share. here Dec. 19 in the Statler Hotel| have formed a garnishment agen- 


:  activiti he t f-| : ed : ates 
Seat ts carues Gbtel of yh and Lansing, Mich. cy to sue people behind in theit 
ra + anythin about the activities of|, C RAND VIEW, Mich.—A piano! On Dec. 19 Thomas and Mc-}payments; using the name of the 
5 6 : Gavin will sit down with a hand-|agency rather than the store, so 


x j; +c ace of | factory here wants to move to the ) | 
aeuiee sad caliente South because wages will be 40) ful of CIO and AFL leaders and|that people won't get sore at the 
. sore, 


eae 


“THE CHALLENGE OF , 


SPUTNIRK” 
Speaker: A. B. Magil 
Foreign Editor, Daily Worker 

Saturday, Jan. 18, 7:30 P.M. 


Nowak Hall, 5706 Chene Street 


oe 
Supper $1—Proceeds to help Mich. Worker “} 
Auspices: Michigan Worker 


ad . ve he j¢| percent lower as will taxes, said) work out finally the one question | 
an aga on bee 6 aa| officials of the Story and Clark ne tor gee ray i - Constables who handle  evic- 
union officers but says nothing if) *™#"° Co. Pr gg hy gh a, ion. its learned) tions, collect moneys, or the mer-! 
he is investigating company of- a) , e basis of _ representation chandise, are doing a big business. 
ficials. ‘Canadian Idle Get No | Wieute. fr es many But all of this is blacked out in 
McGovern told the trained scabs’ ’ miners eae One NancrTee’ the three Detroit newspapers.| 
who took down his propaganda |#elp from Gov't The jurisdictional issue is no ; 
that a three-month investigation in| WINDSOR, Canada. — Chrysler | longer “live” here. being oithat EeAIS iS ONE BANKER WE AGREE WITH! 
Wisconsin uncovered “startling in-| workers have worked two days this! on a national scale. One of the nation’s top bankers; free world and the Communist 
formation regarding meena ere month and 150 men were laid off, When merged, Michigan La- last nigth called for an end to; world should be abundantly clear 
violence.” Of genres en (| last week adding to the 13,000 now bor will have a membership of! sabre-rattling by the Ul nited | to us now, said Mariner Eccles, 
scabs made sure the impression S| estimated to be jobless here. lover 1,000,000, one of the most States. He urged that America of Salt Lake City. 
lett with their readers that the The Biefenbaker government IN| powerful in the nation. The Team-| Show the way In leadership = “Unless we change our attitude 
vandalism and violence came from| Ottawa’ recently refused to se@|sters in Michigan have pledged ard peace. toward the Communist world, how 
the UAW, never Kohler.. | three UAW local presidents from | “no wrecking, no raiding, coopera-| “The absolutely necessity of a! can we ever expect them to change 
Then he added, a new wrinkle; Ford, Chryslr and GM shops in| tion” with a unions. This is im-| peaceful co-existence between the their attitude toward us?” 
that, the committee will start look-| Windsor who came to the capitol portant ,for the auto workers in| ; FM ol LR 
ing into the shooting of Walter| to tell the story of the unemployed.| 1958 in the event thev have to 
Reuther, UAW president. He said! It’s reported that the excise. tax! hit the bricks next spring to win. | 
nothing about employers tolerat-| on imported autos into Canada will! gellar : | 
ing number rackets in the plants) be cut_ from 10 percent to seven | 
to hold over workers. and one-halt percent. 
Mazey said that McGovern’s| Because of lack of action other | 
statements about the “astounding| than this to help unemployed auto | 
findings” is a demonstration of the| workers, Windsor UAWers togeth-| 
worst type of McCarthyism and/er with the Windsor Trades and 
that McGovern is repeating the| Labor Council have called a mass’ 
lies and slanders and propaganda! meeting of the unemployed for| 
of the Kohler company. Thursday, Dec. 19. | 
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Stellato on layofts—Shorter work week 


job in the Frame Unit only 20 
qualified, 

The new agreement ratified by 
the membership is to run until 
‘Feb. 1, 1958, during this period 


DEARBORN. — Breaking a_ si-; working. Most of the high seniority work- 
lence( of many months by the lead-| Stellato pointed out that over|ers come from decentralized jobs 
ership of Local 600 on the issue of; the past five years the member-jand have been disqualified by the 
the shotrer work week, Carl Stel-| ship of the local has been whittled; company after being given_two 


lato, addressing a meeting of|away from 65,000 members to ajbumps under the discontinuation y 
) those with 14,13, 12 and less sen- 


2,500 members, Sunday, Dec. 8, 
at Cass Tech High School declared 
that the answer to the present lay- 
off 6,00 Rouge workers due to de- 
centralization, automation and the 
high price of autos is the “shorter 
work week.” 


The mass meeting was called to 
ratify a stop 


while junior workers 


s/nteomveral years’ of seniority ‘are still 


-}as of November of this year 


present population of 39,000. The 
main reason for the membership 
less being decentralization and 
automation. 

Telling the membership that 
since World War II we have never 
had as extensive layoffs as we are 
having now, he cited the fact that 
there 
is in the Rouge 193 workers with 
over 16 years seniority laid off; 
913 with 11 to 15 years; and 255 
with six years service while work- 


of Operation master agreement, 
Disqualification in a seniority 
bump has become a major problem 
for older workers attempting to 
maintain their job security. Taking 
full advantage of favorable umpire 
decisions the company production 
pushers are disqualifying workers 
after as li two hours of trying 
the mustard” on speeded- 


500 
rail 


the company agrees to take work- 
ers with over 15 vears seniority 
now laid off and “place them on 
work to perform within the Rouge’ 
area as determined by manage- 
ment, displacing if necessaryeem- 
ployes with less than five years 
. The selection of the jobs 
which such employes are to be’ 
shall be at the sole dis- 


iority. with a similar agreement: 
This satisfied most ers who 
voted to ratify the agreement, 


: ~~ Russians 
- Swap Culture 
_ Despite Dulles 


tee 


Reentetead as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the post 
office at New York. N. Y.. under the act of March 8 1879 
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PERHAPS THE BEST Christmas present Santa Claus will bring 
America this troubled Noel is the developing trend toward cultural and 
scientific interchahge between our nation and the Soviet Union. Russian 
musicians, dancers, scientists, economists, educators, in numbers greater 
than any in years, are headed here as American artists and scientists 


travel East. The trend goes contrary to John Foster Dulles’ 
have-nothing-to-do-with-them line he expounds once again 
in a current issue of Life magazine. It is in the direction 
however, of the Christmas editorial in the official organ 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
union. Written by Thomas J. Lloyd, president and Patrick 


EF. Gorman, secretary-treasurer, 
the editorial declares; “It will 
be said shat the Russians are not 
men of good will, but at least 
they are asking us to sit down 
and talk about peace. The re- 
quest lor such a meeting is 
worthwhile and should not be 
ignored.” 


The cultural interchange may 
well be a considerable prelimin- 
ary tactor. 

As this is written news comes 
that the famous 106 member 
Moseyev Dance Compaany from 
the Tchaikowsky Theatre in 
Moscow will open this spring for 
a three-week engagement at the 


Metropolitan Opera House. Per- 


formances are scheduled in Chi- 


cago, Boston, Detroit, Washing- - 


ton, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Los Angeles. This company is 
the largest dance troup to visit 
the U.S. from any country. It 
will be supplemented in New 
York by a U.S. synmphony or- 
cehstra, bringing: the total to 
more than 150 persons. 
« 


THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 
came simultaneously with a 
speech by Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R-NY) -urging a cultural ex- 
change program as a useful fac- 
tor in easing the tensions be- 
tween the two giant countries. 
“Cultural interchange,” he em- 
phasized, “could be an import- 
ant step.” Turner Catledge, 
managing editor of the New 
York Times this week advocated 
“throwing open the gates be- 
tween our country a the So- 
viet Union.” 

Reciprocity is already under- 
way—limited, as yet, but real: 
American scientists, like Dr. 
Paul D. White, the Boston heart- 
disease specialist who treated 
President Eisenhower was one 
of a group that toured Russian 
hospitals. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt is one of the most promi- 
nent of a considerable number 
of Americans who visited the 
USSR recently. 

And last week our well- 
known Metropolitan Opera star, 
Blanche Thebom, packed them 
in at the Moscow Conservatory 
and the Fchaikowsky Hall. 

As the press department of 
the Soviet embassy here de- 
scribes the event, “the Moscow 
niblic fully appreciated the 

rm, imposing manner in which 
the singer performed the works 
of Handel, the poetic “charm 
she brought to Schumann’s vocal 
miniatures, the understanding 
and sense of.the dramatic with 
which she sang Negro folk songs, 
and the solemn feeling of trag- 
edy and drama with which she 
rendered operatic arias.” 

“Soviet musicans,” the Soviet 
report said, “noted the flexibil- 
ity of Miss Thebom’s voice and 

brilliance of her techniques.” 

The singer, like the 
senator, fully recognized the vital 


‘importance of the cultural inter- 
change. i 
“It seems to me,” she declar- 


(Contitmed on Page 11) 
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By A. B. MAGIL 


AT THE NATO heads-of- 
government conference U.S. 
policy suffered what is prob- 
ably the greatest diplomatic 
and political defeat it has 
had at any international 
gathering in the present 
century. 

By the same token the 
American people and the 
peoples of all other coun- 
tries won a significant, even 
if partial and limited vic- 
tory. 

It was largely at the insistence 
of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion that a routine meeting of 
the NATO council was inflated 
into a glittering = 
ernment conference. pur- 
pose was threefold: 


® To counter the decline in 
U. S. prestige and influence and 


—— 


This article was written in New York—not Paris—thanks to the 
State Department’s infringement of freedom of the press in denying 
A. B. Magil, The Worker foreign editor, a limited passport to cover 


the NATO meeting. 


the evidences of sharp discord 
in the NATO war alliance by a 
massive show of political unity 
and strength. 

® To persuade reluctant allies 
to permit the establishment on 
their territories of U. S. inter- 
mediate-range missile bases and 
nuclear stockpiles as “deterrents” 
to “aggression” by the Soviet 


Union which admittedly is far 
ahead in the missile race. 

® To block all negotiations 
with the Soviet Union for eas- 
ing international tensions and 
the peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences. 

o. - 

ON ALL three counts, despite 
the face-saving verbiage of the 
official communique, Eisenhow- 
er and Dulles failed. The very 
opening session revealed dis- 
unity on the missile bases (Nor- 
way and jorge and on Men 
gotiations est a it- 


Nor- 
Denmark). 


ops in Paris 


Dulles’ No-Talks Policy Fl 


“in principle” to accept missile 
bases. However, this decision is 
hollow on two grounds. 
Specific agreements will still 
have to be worked out with each 
country. Norway and Denmark 
told the meeting they would re- 
ject missile bases and stockpiles 
of nuclear warheads, while West 
German Defense Minister Franz 
Joseph Strauss explained to the 
ress why they were inadvisable 
for his country too. Secondly, 
the bird is not in the hand 
erational IRBMs won't be ready 


for another 18 months. 
— 


THE most important defeat 
suffered by the Dulles foreign 
policy was on negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. On Dec. 3, less 

than two weeks before the con- 


ference o Dulles in an in- 
terviaw with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation strongly op- 
posed negotiating with the Rus- 

(Continued on Page ll) Jj 
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AFL-CIO Answered Gray, 
with a Program 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

LABORS economic and 
legislative program broke 
through to some prominence 
at the Atlantic City convention 
of the AFL-CIO notwithstand- 
ing the overwhelming emphasis at 
the parley on the corruption issue 
and the expulsion of unions with 
1,700,000 members. 

Many had expressed fear as the 
biennial convention got under way 
that the more positive objectives, 
related to the I95@ legislative 
round, wage negotiations and the 
rapidly oncoming ecenomic decline 
would be lost in the “out-with-the 
crooks” atmosphere. 
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fronically, the prominence thosee | 4 


positive issues did receive was 
largely due to some negative pre- 
convention preliminaries affecting 
them that come from Richard 
Gray, the moss-back president of 
the AFL-CIO Building Trades De- 
partment, and to the coldly-re- 
ceived message from President Eis- 
enhower, and the speech by Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell. 


PERHAPS AN EVEN greater , 


stimulus was the screaming head- 
lines, published ‘from coast to 
coast, welcoming Gray’s cail for a 


“moratorium” on wage increases ° 


in 1958 as the way to meet infla- 
tion and the recession. Every union 
official felt he would net be able to 
face his members and. staff if 
Gray’s position was not repudiated. 

Gray made his speech at his,own 
Building Trades convention Even 
the heads of the building unions, 
who saw the draft of his speech 
and okayed before- delivery, (ex- 
cept for toning down a threat to 
secede over jurisdictional claims 
against the industrial unions) found 
it the wiser to stay silent on the 
wage question. 

At the AFL-CIO convention 
some days later, approval of a 
resolution on 1958 bargaining and 
a companion resolution for an anti- 
depression program, was pointed 
up with a speech by Walter 
Reuther. 

Tke resolutions were emphati- 
cally contrary to Gray's position— 
that higher consumer purchasing 
power and more wage raises must 
answer the threatening economic 


situation for the recession is due 
to the growing disparity between 
productive capacity and mass pur- 
chasing power. The AFL-CIO 
pledged full support to all unions 
preparing to 7 for shorter 
hours at greater take-home in 1958. 
* 


REUTHER was cognizant of the 
fact attention will be turned pri- 
marily on his union’s bargaining 
with the Big Three (His union’s 
popes reporting the speech ran a 
xanner line across the top of its 
front page reading: No Retreat in 
‘58, Reuther Tells AFL-CIO.” 

Reuther referred to “two voices 
of panic” that the convention had 
to answer unequivocally. One was 
Gray's, to whom the reply was: “in 
1958 we will have no part what- 
soever of any kind of wage freeze.” 
The other was to a speech of Sena- 


tor Lyndon Johnson of Texas, 


Which Toothpaste Do You Read 


The Worker 
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which Reuther interpreted as a 
call for longer hours se “defense” 

He said before any 
onger hours are $s , the 
vast army of unemployed should 
get jobs. 

Reuther also’ stressed the anti- 
depression resolution that called 
for more jobs through vast under- 
takings in heusing, school construc- 
tion, Lospital and health programs 
and other such objectives. 

Reuther carried the ball again 
when what he called another - part 
of the “challenge of 1958” came 
before the convention—a resolution 
on anti-labor legislation and the 
answer to Secretary of Labor Mit- 
chell’s speech. 

The secretary's speech was an| 
outline of the message the admin-| 
istration plans to a to Congress. 
It contains~proposals that are sup- 
posed to be the answer to the 
clamor for legislation dealing wit 
corruption in unions and alleged 
abuses by labor. They add up to a 
more moderate package as com- 
pared to’ some of the bills spon- 
sored by the McClellan Committee 
or its members. It also contains 
some of the concessions to unions 
that the President promised in his 
campaign of 1952. 

* 


THE SPEECH was received 
with coldness at best and with 
alarm by many delegates. Some 
saw in it the opening of the door 
to far worse proposals. The maze 
of new reports to be required from 
unions On finances, rules, elections, 
procedures, were characterized by 
George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, as in fect a pattern for 
government “licensing of unions.” 

Some delegates expressed alarm 
over some ‘earlier statements of 
Meany that the AFL-CIO would 
‘favor “constructive” legislation, In 
response to those sentiments, 
Meany found it necessary to say 
that the resolution proposed meant 
endorsement of oaly the Douglas 
Bill (already endorsed) which re- 
quired Siidossee of funds of both 
union-managed and employer-run 
welfare me 


j 


* 
IN HIS SPEECH, Reuther di- 
rected an appeal to’the powerful 
building trades who prior to the 


(Continued on Page 11) 


by ALAN 
MAX 


PEACE ON EARTH... 

THE WESTERN world has hustled into the Christmas 
season as usual—laden with the gift packages, rushing from 
counter to counter, climbing the ladder to place the star 
on the top of the tree. : 

There may or may not be a-white Christmas this year, 
but uppermost in the minds of all who are celebrating, and 


it has more rer y oa year of 1957 than in any year since 
the earols told of the Three Wise Men of the Orient who 


looked up at the star, is the thought, “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men.” > 

Peace on earth! That prayer is perhaps unspoken as 
the parents lay the gifts under the trée and await the morn- 
ing when the children gather eagerly to survey the gifts 
Santa Claus brought them. 

Whether those gifts be dolls for little Suzy or skates 
for Tommy, there is no doubt that the greatest of all pres- 
ents parents can give their young is the boon of a lasting 
= in which our children can grow to adulthood in 

appiness and plenty. 


And that can only be achieved if men truly act upon: 


the Christmas promise their fathers have sung these two 
millenia and of which all have dreamed. 

Peace on earth can only be won if truly we hold good 
will for men. That means for ALL men—whatever their 
race, whatever their creed, whatever their POLITICAL 
SYSTEM. , 

In other words, that means extending the Christmas 
spirit into the everyday after the tree comes down, making 
ita way of life. And that means, if you will accept the trans- 
lation into political terms—peaceful co-existence, 

That means agreement to end the terrible arms race 
in which city-destroying missiles will be dumped into the 
sea; that means agreement to stop testing and manufactur- 
ing horrible thermonuclear weapons; that means the re- 
sumption of trade relations between the two vast segments 
of the world—the capitalist and the socialist. 

then we would truly. be giving our children the gift 


they deserve: peace on earth, the possibility of plenty (in 


this season of fear of unemployment), the possibility. of 
growing into men and women without living forever under 
the sword of total and instant destruction. 

THAT gift we wish our readers; THAT gift we wish 
the world. 


MISSILES, MILK, MONEY 


THE PRESIDENT’S budget message will appéar in 
mid-January. It will call, it is rumored, for a two-billion- 
dollar increase in missile money. 

Last week another budget message was delivered. Its 
author was Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 
His méssage was in the form of an order cutting dairy 
price supports to the legal minimum on April 1, 1958. 

The tag on that item is $250,000,000. That is what it 
will cost the dairy farmers of America, according to E. M. 
Norton, secretary of the National Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. 


A CRISIS has hit Madison Avenue. 

It seems that Arthur Fatt, president of the 
Grey Advertising Agency, was asked on a. TV 
program what ogy wet he uses. It happens 
that Fatt’s agency handles the advertising for 


Kolynos. But Fatt himself uses Crest, the pred- — 


uct of a rival concern, and he said so over the 
airwaves. The result: the Kelynos people can- 
celed their contract with Fatt’s agency. 

A debate is now raging up and down Madi- 
son Avenue and along the side streets whether 
advertising 
people Kine a 
right ‘ot 
use 
. ucts they ad- 

-‘vertise. Let us 
consider the 
pros and cons. 

Let us try 
to understand 
the predica- 
ment in which 
Arthur Fatt may find himself. Kelynos is adver- 
tised as the “New Super White Toothpaste.” Is 
it possible that Mr. Fatt awoke one night as 
from a dream with the dreadful thought that 
there is no such thing as “Super White,” that 
white is white, that the best anyone’s teeth can 
hope to be is just white? 

Once this question had begun to gnaw at 
Mr. Fatts drowsy mind, did he go on in the 
cold grey drawn to weigh the word “giant” in 


to 


the slogan “Two Giant Tubes fer 69¢”? - And 


was he pla by the thought that possibly the 
Kolynos tee fell just a mite short of being a 
Giant—sav alongside Primo Carnera? 

And then at breakfast, as he glanced over the 
__ morning paper, did Mr. Fatt’s eye ha to 


at an ad for Crest? And did his heart . 


“Triumph Over Tooth Decay—Crest Tooth- 
paste With Fluoristan Strengthens Teeth Them- 
selves. You brush Crest ON—it builds strength 
IN—and locks decay OUT.” 

And then the clincher—irresistible, unansw- 
erable, irrepressible: “Fluoristan is Proctor & 
Gamble’s exclusive STANNOUS fluoride formula 
—proven the greatest decay-preventive in any 
toothpaste.” 

Where did Mr. Fatt’s duty lie at that moment? 


_To Kolynos, his client? Or to his teeth, crying 


desperately for a dose of STANNOUS? 7 

I PRESENT THE dilemma so that the read- 
er can at least appreciate the inner-torments 
which wrack an advertising executive. Now let 
us consider the other side of the picture—the 
manufacturer. He concéives a riew toothpaste. 
It is brand new-—like nothing that ever was. 
It lies on the brush cross-wise instead of length- 
wise .When the cap falls on the floor it sets 
off an explosion so that you easily locate it. 

The manufacturer allots hundreds of thou- 
sands, even millions for an advertising budget. 

But if the advertising agency does, not have 

faith in the product, what: happens? Doesn't 

this shake the manufacturer’s own faith too? Isn't 
it possible he may start-saying to himself: “What's 
so wonderful about my toothpaste? All tooth- 
pastes are alike, all shoe polishes are alike, all 
soaps are alike, all cigarettes are alike, all manu- 
facturers are alike!” 

This way, of course, lies madness, and a mad 
economic system cannot afford to be run by mad- 


‘men. We must reach the conclusion, therefore, 


advertises 
ample, should be the first to clean himself 


that the advertising man must use the products he 
advertises. This must be made an iron law of 
business. 

In fact, I recommend that it be extended to 
other of activity, as well. The states- 
man j a “clean bomb,” for ex- 
with it. 


oe rm er ree sa, as,e~!,____—_»;l 


in retail prices. 


Only, the last time he tried 
that labor was responsible for 


wallowing in fabulous 


jobs for t 


slaught. 


In order to put over this price-gutting project Benson 
has promised consumers that his action will bring a cut 


We have heard this kind of talk from Benson before, 


to make the farmers believe 
the higher prices for the com- 


modities that the farmers have to buy. 

Not the consumers, but the 
| its these past few years—will 
skim the cream from Benson’s aid-slashing. 

In dairyland it will mean that tens of thousands more 
family farmers will be forced to sell out to the big opera- 
tors. They will be driven onto a labor market that alread 
has a surplus, and into the’ cities that don’t have se 
workers already there. 
Clearly, labor has a stake in resisting Benson’s on- 


trust—which has been 


These are the Smith Act victims 


| 


and other political prisoners to 
whom readers of The Worker and 
others can. send Christmas greet- 
ings: 

Henry Winston, P.M.B. 13318, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Gilbert Green, P.M.B. 73335, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

Irving Potash, Federal Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Morton Sobell, Box 996, Alca- 
traz, Calif. 

Mrs. Rose Lee Ingram, Reids- 
ville prison, Reidsville, 


Ga: 
Sammy Ingram and Wallace In- 


for your Xmas greeting list 


gram, P.W.C., Camilla, Ga., (They 
are sons of Mrs. Ingram and are at 
a prisoners’ work camp.) 
Harry Wells, San Quentin Pent- 
tentiary, San tin, Calif. 
Fletcher Mills, Box 115, Route 


3, M , Ala. 
i Salv, Roy Virgil and Can- 
Montoya, all at Colorado 
State penitentiafy, Canon City, 


Melvin Hupman, P.O. Box 3, 
Mill Point, W. Va. (Hupman is a 
Taft- Act defendant and a 
member the United Electrical 


and Radio Workers Union, UE). 


-_ 
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Miners Tell Congressmen About What's What and Sputnik 


THE UNITED MINE WORKERS in an — 


in its journal beamed to 


“retrain — making a ee 
ype Bae malig ds oveiers tenes 


thé domestic economy,” 
that the scientists take care 


of the matters related to —_ 
a gloomy picture in the 


and give —_ — to 
economic do 


macttn ages prtion 


The editorial reviews the 


that they 


about 


economy and cites one writer who referred to it as 
“our first planned business slowdown.” The union has 
long urged anti-depression steps, says the editorial but 
adds: 


“Nothing has been done. Congress has been too 
busy debating how to save the free world from com- 


The union wants special attention to the chronically 


coal miners by half 


depressed areas and passage 
for aid to them. Many of those bi 


coal fields, a » cahit tz oicite bi. ds bilelled ah 


during the ‘past decade. 


The editorial also wants a ban on imports from 
“sweat shop” countries and the stoppage of the flow 


of cheap residual oil to eastern states from the “mili- 


tary dictatorship of Venezuela.” 


Production Drops, 


AFL-CIO 


Warns 


Of Further Sag 


By-ERIK BERT 


FURTHER RECESSION in the economy became ap- 


parent last week as production slipped for the third month 
in a row. Simultaneously there appeared among business econ- 


omists a grimmer perspective for 
1958. 

This view was shared in the 
economic report to the AFL-CIO 
convention. which concluded its 
sessions in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Main barometric reading of the, 
week was ‘the Federal Reserve 
Board's index of industrial preduc- 
tion which, after declining for the 
third menth in a row, hit 139 per- 
cent of the 1947-49 average; down 
eight points from the record high 
of 147 last December. 

The FR index decline. revealed: 
a new slodhont in-the economic sit- 
uation—a decline in non 
goods production. a 
production had reached a 
September from which it 
in October and again in Novem- 
ber. Prior te those declines the 
falling off of industrial- production 
was attributable solely to decline 


in durable pmeniits output. 


| 


THE withenec 6 more se-| 


rious times ahead was made by 
Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, econo- 
mist for the big U. S. Chamber ¢f 
Commerce, chief organization of 
big business in the nation. Schmidt} 
said that the ‘58 recession is “likely | fi 
to be at least as severe” as the 
downturns of 1949 and 1954, 
through though he did not foresee 

major collapse.” 

gging economic activity “can 
easily add up to four or five mil- 
lion or even more, unemployed,” 
he said. Federal unemployment 
statistics showed 3,188,000 unem- 
ployed in November. 

An increase in unemployment 
for the first part of next year was 
also foreseen last week by a group 
ef prominent big business econo- 
mists in the annual economic forum 
of the national Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, meeting in New York. 

They saw the number of jobless. 
rising to 3,600,000 average for the 
first half of 1958. 


» 

IN LABOR’S RANKS also a 
grimmer view ts being taken of the 
outlook. The AFL-CIO executive 
council said, in the report to the 
second convention of the merged 
organization, that “gaps between 


capacity and output will cqntinue! perce 


to grow in the coming months, 
= large additions to productive 
ity coming ito operation, 
un on sales improve substantial] 
to sustain high and rising output. 
Even “an upward revision of de- 
fense ex itures,” the council 
conceded, “will not redress the lack 
of balance between investment and 
consumption.” 
“If a substantial pickup in sales 


Jordan Communist 
Leader Jailed 


AMMAN, Jerdan — A Jordanian}i 


Communist leader, Judeh Shahwan, 
was sentenced to 15 years in pris- 
a Jerusalem military court 


in wines 


fails to materialize, businessmen 
will probably voduee their invee- 


cut production schedules, 
postpone 


tories 


+ 
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THE AFL-CIO’s warning of cur- 
ny og in —— are er 
out a jomt ast week. 
\the Commerce a. roan and the 
‘Securities and Exchange Commis- 
joint report said that 
b ‘spending for plant and 
jequipment for the first quarter of 
1958 will be five percent below 
the last quarter of 1957. 
The decline estimated by the 
, is, however, 


THE CONTINUING decline in 
the economy is spelled out, also, in 
the mounting number of workers 

less pay claims. The num- 
ber of newly laid-off workers filing 
claims was 396,000 for the first 
week in December, compared to 
269.100 for the same week in 
1956. 

The number of jobless covered 
Hoy unemployment insurance rose 
to 1,721,000 in the last week in 
'November, compared to 1,132,000 
for the like week in 1957, an in- 
crease of more than 50 percent. 

A continuing trend in this direc- 
tion is indicated also in the news 
from various companies. The Un- 
derwood Corporation, typewriter 
manufacturer, will lay off 3,500 
workers in two Connecticut plants 
fot sixth days starting Jan. 10. 
During, 1958, Boeing ne Co., 
of Seattle, will lay off some 10, 000 
workers, the company announced 
last week. 


Additional la 
in business 


rity. Production to- 
talled 1,739,000 tons for the week, 
compared to 2,525,000 tons in the 
same week last year, when the rate 
was 102.6 percent of capacity. Pro- 
duction in the eee 8 was ex- 
pected to drop to 61.3 percent of 
capacity. 
Workers in the steel mills work-| 
ed an average of 38 hours a week 
in October; compared to an aver- 


eed oe 


: 
if 


2 Letters and a Speech Disclose 


Changing Scene in Steel Areas 


TWO LETTERS to The Worker from steelworkers and a speech by David J. Mc- 
Donald of the United Steelworkers of America at the recent AFL-CIO convention tell 


how things look in the steel area today. A Jarman steel 


McDonald Says: Suppose They 
Insist on Right to Work? 


DAVID J. McDONALD, president of the United Steelworkers, 
in a speech before the AFL-CIO convention rapping the “right-to 
work” laws sounded like a voice from the unemployed marches of 


the 30s, although he personally 
is neither unemployed nor under- 


paid (at $50,000 per annum). 
He called attention to the 
50,000 in the steel industry who 
are today unemployed and the 
900,000 on short weeks who now 
don't enjoy a “right to work,” 
and to the rise in productivity 


per man hour by 71 percent 
since the depression 30s, and ask- 


» a 4" 


wn 
> 


“What would America think 
if all the unemployed steelwork- 
ers in the Pittsburgh area were 
to walk down to the mills. and 
factories, go through the gates 
and go to their jobs and ‘You say 
we have a right to work. Here 
we are with that right, ready and 
willing to work.’ ” 

McDonald didn’t say if such 
steel 


2 march is amon 


| union's projects, but he was given 


spirited applause for the idea. He 

id say the union plans to call 
regional conferences for an 
anti-depression program the union is preparing. 

He called on all the unions to follow with similar activities to 
meet the currnet economic decline. 

Conspicuously absent from McDonald's speech in Atlantic City 
and statement to the press that same day, was any reference to the 
“mutual trusteeship” (employer-union cooperation) idea he once ad- 
vanced. His speech bristled with anger at the employers as he cited 
figures show:ng the steel companies boested prices three times the 
amount necessary to cover a wage raise. 


He said the _— “right to work” should be reversed—“work 


for your rights.” 


‘Jobless Worker Tries Kill Self’ | 


A. STEELWORKER from Youngstown Ohio writes to rio | 
Worker of the serious economic situation in the Ohio steel towns 
and encloses a clipping entitled: 

“Jobless_steelworker tries to kill himself.” 

The clipping tells of a jobless 24-year-old steelworker who, ap- 


parently erazéd by a month of unemployment, slashed himself in 
several places on the chest with a razor. He came dowastairs to his 
landlady bleeding and told her he had decided to kiH himself. 


He collapsed while talking to a police officer. 

That's just one. item from the lives of people in Youngstown 
where the number of continuing claims of people qualified to get 
unemployment benefits woes at 4,602 last week compared with 893 
a year ago. 

Nearby Warren had 2,851 claims compared to 773 a year ago. 
Cleveland 17,502 against 8,205 a year before; Canton, 4,908 against 
1,525, and Toledo 5,180 compared with 2,587 a° year earlier. In 
Ohio as a whole, 92,692 qualified to receive jobless benefits against 
46,159 a year earlier. 


McDONALD 


: president as a 


‘leach or a total of 


worker, in his letter to The 
Worker, encloses a clipping from 
the Pittsburgh Press,—announcing 
that Jones and Laughlin steel com- 
pany has put into operation new- 
process steelmaking furnaces, op- 
erated by oxygen at the Aliquippa 
plant. 

The furnaces cost 11 million dol- 
lars, but the. company expects to 
make higher prolits with the new 
equipment and increase its capac- 
ity in that plant by 400,000 tons 
annually. 

What is even more importan 
our correspondent points out, it wi 
drastically cut employment. 

The new process is described b 
Avery C. Adams, the companys 
“major technologi- 
cal step” that is bound to have a 
great influence on “the future ex- 
pansion of the industry.” The cost 
of production per ingot-ton of steel 
with the new process is only $15 
compared to $40 for the most up- 
to-date open bearth installations, 

The company disclosed that the 
oxygen furnace will yield 54 tons 
of steel per heat with only.37 min- 
utes from tap time to tap’ time. In 
24 hours there are approximaiely 
40 heats. 


* 

OUR correspondent points outs 

“At the present time the open 
hearth furnaces have capacities gen- 
erally between 200 and 300 tons 
which takes from eight to ten hours 
per heat. In 24 hours there are two 
heats, plus. 

“Under the new setup it is pos- 
sible to have 40 heats at 54 tons 
2,160 tons. The 
increase is terrific.” 

The new process will also hurt 
the coal miner. It came from Aus- 
tria where operation by means of 
oxygen was introduced in 1952 be- 
cause of the coal shortage there. 
Now 37 percent of Austria$ steel is 
produced by the new process. 

The industry will be watching 
Aliquippa. One indication of what 
the corporations will be watchin 
is given by Mr. Adams. He said | 
the new equipment: 

“Our company can operate at a 
profit at only 50 percent of capac- 
ity if that should become neces- 
sary.” 

This announcement comes at a 
moment when the industry is op- 
erating at less than 70 percent of 
capacity and tens of thousands of 
steel workers are either unemp!oy- 
ed or on short weeks. And the num- 
ber of bituminous coal minezs, 
about 500,000 a decade ago, are 
down to 200,000 on full or part 


time. 


N. J. Jobless, Relief 


Numbers Swelling | 


TRENTON, N. J.—The num- 
ber of unemployed in mid- 
October was 20,000 higher than 
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DECLARATION OF 12 PARTIES 


' We publish below the remain- 

etal gator 

unist and Workers’ parties, 

the first half was printed last 
* 


THE VICTORY of socialism in 
the USSR and progress in Socialist 
construction in the People’s De- 
mocracies find “deep sympathy 
among the a class and the 
working people all countries. 
The ideas of socialism are winning 
additional millions of people. 

In these conditions the impe- 
rialist bourgeoisie attaches increas- 
ing importance to the ideological 
molding of the masses; it misrep- 
resents socialism and smears Marx- 
ism-Leninism, misleads and con- 
fuses the masses. 

It is a prime task to intensify 
Marxist-Leninist education of the 
masses, combat bourgeois ideology, 
expose the lies and slanderous fab- 
rications of imperialist propaganda 
against socialism and the Commu- 
nist movement and widely propa- 

ate in simple and convincing 
dic the ideas of socialism, 
peace and friendship among na- 
tions. . 

The meeting confirmed the 


cause of socialism; the abolition of 
national ion and the estab- 
lishment o ay ae 
i agg ee ut 
Adictas 12 tes Gabdseomee af 


and internal enemies; soli 
of the working olass of the coun- 
try in question with the working 
class of other countries, that is, 
proletarian internationalism. 
. 

MARXISM-LENINISM calls for 
a creative application of the gen- 
eral principles of the Socialist rev- 
olution and Socialist construction 
depending on the concrete condi- 
tions of each country, and rejects 
mechanical imitation of the pol- 
ices and tactics of the Communist 
parties of other countries. 


Lenin repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the necessity of correctly 
applying the basic principles of 
communism, if® keeping with the 
specific features of the nation, of 
the national state concerned. 


Disregard of national peculiari-' 


ties by the proletarian party in- 
‘evitably leads to its divorce from 
reality, from the masses and is 
‘bound to prejudice the cause of 
socialism and, conversely, exag- 


cialism against attacks by external|dogma 
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necessary analysis of things . 


tic mistakes licy. 


education the party function- 
aries and the broad masses in the|F > 
spirit of Marxism-Leninism are ur- |S 
ent tasks of the Communist and |i “ie 
orkers parties. ee 
OF VITAL importance in the|/?.% 
present stage is intensified stru ae 
against opportunist trends in the}; . #4 
working © class and Communist|* > #e” 
movement. Bae 
The meeting underlines the|> _ 
necessity of resolutely overcoming |e; 
revisionism and dogmatism in the|y == 
ranks of the Communist and Work- 
Revisionism and dogmatism in|# > 
the workingclass and Communist|~ = 
movement are today, as they have 
been in the past, international phe- 


-* 
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nomena. 


Dogmatism and _ sectarianism 
hinder the development of Marxist- 
Leninist theory and its creative a 
plication in the changing ate 
tions, replace the study of the con- 
crete situation with merely quodt- 
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identity of views of the Commu-|geration of the role of these pe- 


nist and Workers’ parties on the|culiarities or departure, under the| ing classics and sticking to books 


cardinal problems of the Socialist | 
revolution and Socialist construe-' 
tion. 

The experience of the Soviet 
Jnion and the other Socialist ionntte 
tries has fully borne out the cor-| 
rectness of the Marxist-Leninist | 
proposition that the processes of 
the Socialist revolution and the’ 
building of socialism are governed | 
by a number of basic laws ap-| 
plicable in all countries embarking | 
on a socialist course. These laws| 
manifest themselves everywhere, 
alongside a great variety of his- | 
toric saneael peculiarities and! 
traditions which must by all means 
be taken into account. 

* 


THESE LAWS are: 
of the working masses by 


Guidance 
the 


working class, the core of which is’ 


the Marxist-Leninist party, in ef- 
fecting a proletarian revolution in 
one form or another and establish- 


ing one form or other of the dic-' 


tatorship of the proletariat; the al- 
liance of the working class and the 
bulk of the peasantry and other 
sections of the working people; the 
abolition of capitalist ownership 
and the establishment of public 
ownership of the basic means of 
production; graduaal Socialist re- 
construction of agriculture; plan- 
ned development of the national 
economy aimed at building so- 
cialism and communism, at raising 
the standard of living of the work- 
ing people; the carrying out of 
the Socialist revolution in the 
sphere of ideology and culture and 


mee of national pecularities, 
rom the universa] Marxist- Lenin- 
ist truth on the Socialist revolu- 
tion and Socialist construction is 
just as harmful to thee Socialist 
cause. 

The participants in the meeting 
consider that both these tenden- 
cies should be combated simul- 
taneously. 

The Communist and Workers 
parties of Socialist countries should 
firmly adhere to the principle of 
combining the above universal 
Marxist-Leninist truth with the spe- 
cific revolutionary practice in their 
countries, creatively apply the 
general laws governing the Social- 
‘ist revolutions and the Socialist 
construction jin accordance with 
concrete conditions of their coun- 
tries, learn from each other and 
share experience. 

Creative application of the gen- 
eral laws of socialist construction 
tried and tested by experience and 
the variety of forms and methods 
of building socialism used in differ- 
ent countries, represent a. collec- 
itive contribution to Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory. 

THE, THEORY of Marxist-Len- 
inism derives from dialectical ma- 
'terialism. This world outlook re- 
flects the universal law of devel- 
‘opment of nature, society and hu- 
man thinking. 

It is valid for the past, the pres- 
‘ent and the future. Dialectical 
‘materialism is countered by meta- 
physics and idealism. 
Should the Marxist 


political 


and lead to the isolation of the 
party from the masses. 

A party that has withdrawn into | 
the shell of sectarianism and that |i~ 
has lost contact with the masses|p 
cannot bring victory to the cause 
of the working class. 

In condemning dogmatism, 
the Communist parties believe 
that the main danger at present is 
revisionism or, in other words, 
right-wing opportunism, which as 
a manifestation of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy paralyzes the revolutionary 
energy of thé working class and 
demands the preservation or res- 
toration of capitalism. 


the creation of a numerous intel-| party in its examination of ques- 


ligentsia devoted to the working tions base itself not on dialectics 
class, the working people and the and materialism, the result will be 


However, dogmatism and secta- 
rianism can also be the main dan- 
ger at different phases of develop- 
ment in one party or another. It is 
for each Communist party to de- 
cide what danger threatens it more 
at a given time. 
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IT SHOULD be pointed out 
that the conquest of power by the 
proletariat is only the beginning of 
the revolution, not its conclusion. 

* 

After the conquest of power, the 
working class is faced with the 
serious tasks of effecting the So- 
cialist reconstruction of the na- 
tional economy and laying the 
economic and technical foundation 
Of socialism. | 

At the same time the overthrown 


isi lways endeavors to] . ;. ‘ : 
bourgeoisie always avors 0) Vialism. The existence of bourgeois 
make a comeback, the influence 


exerted on society by the bour-|imNuence is an internal source of 

geoise, the petty bourgeoisie and|revisionism while surrender to im- 

their intelligentsia, is still great. |perialist pressure is its external 
Thatsis why a fairly long time|source. 

is needed to resolve the issue of MODERN revisionism seeks to 


who will win—capitalism or so- smear the great teachings of Marx- 


ism-Leninism, declares that it is 


“outmoded” and alleges that it has 
lost its significance for social prog- 
ress. 


The revisionists try to exorcise 


tthe revolutionary spirit of Marxism, 


to undermine faith in socialism 


among the working class and the 
working people in general. 

They deny the historical neces- 
sity for a proletarian revolution 
and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat during the period of transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism, 
deny the leading role of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist party, reject the prin- 
ciples of proletariat international- 
ism and call for rejection of the 
Leninist principles of party or- 
ganization and, above all, of deci. 
cratic centralism, for transforming 
the Communist party from a mili- 
tant~. revolutionary : organization 
into some kind of debating s0- 
ciety. 

The experience of the interna- 
tional Communist movement shows 
that resolute defense by the Com- 
munist and Workers parties of the 
Marxist-Leninist unity of their ranks 
and the banning of factions and 
groups sapping unity guarantee the 

solution of the tasks of 
the socialist revolution, the estab- 
lishment of socialism and commu- 


nism. 
Be hing er gptieragitbateg 
are with great 

toric tasks. ‘The carrying out of 
these tasks necessitates closer un 
not only of song he ar ome a 
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By BEN LEVINE 
I DO MY CHRISTMAS window shopping early, 
and my Christmas buying late. Prudent, practical souls 
draw their money from Christmas clubs, march to pre- 
determined store counters, check off lists and finish a 
calm.and contented year. But I am one of the millions 
who hesitate and are lost’ in admiration of the mer- 
chants’ glittering temptations. 
® 


DECEMBER came in this year, you will remem- - 


ber, with whirling snowflakes. The pre-winter blasts 
blew me from Flatbush to Manhattan’s 59th St., and in- 
to Bloomingdales blooming with Yule displays. 

The main floor shone with golden stars suspended 
from the ceiling, and silver pinpoint lights twinked at 
me as I wandered lonely as a ead amid a host of gift 
gazers. 


Escalators lifted me through furs and furniture, 
and I stopped long and longingly in the book sec- 
tion, leafing through Peter Freuchen’s “Seven Seas” 
among the enticing volumes. The $7.50 asking price 
did not, in this atmosphere of peace on earth and good 
will to — 16-year son, seem too much to pay, but 
I _ el ind money home. 

t t sadly, as I looked through the Freuchen 
book, that the pov Sl this Danish, red-bearded Bernard 
was among the most glamorous of the win- 
ners on the $64,000 TV quiz, would not get a penny 
of the $7.50, for he was already dead before the print- 
ers were finished with his manuscript. 


* 


I CAME, SMILING and unscathed through Bloom- 
ingdale's bright net, through a window boudoir display 
of a soft ladykin lolling in a blue negligee held me for 
some wavering moments, and had I cash I would have 
capitulated to the caption that cooed, “Make Christmas 
Exotic,” bringing home another housecoat in defiance 
of Judith’s murmured suggestion that she hadn’t worn 
out the two others of previous Yuletides. 


Westward I wended my way, and then down Fifth 
Ave. dallying dreamily at such windows as Saks offer- 
ing “chinoiserise™ that the merchant Marco Polo saw 
centuries ago in Cathay, while gondolas bore sleeping, 
beauties in “clouds of coral pearly lace.” 

Tiffany's, I noticed, was make a discreet bid of one 
diamond for the Christmas trade, dangling a large yel- 
low gem in a small inset arch. 

The biggest Yule trade display in the world, I am 
sure, was at the Tishman structure at 666 Fifth Ave., 
where derricks had hoisted massive dolls on strings 
and crowds gaped at the giant steno applying lipstick 
and the mammoth green-clad elves. 
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Do Your Window 


* #83? 


Shopping Early 


But size isn't everything, and.-I was equally inter- 
ested in a tiny display ~" —ooe Murray —— Claus 
getting (or giving?).a free dancing lesson. 

rye ine recalled me for a moment to reality, 
and I snubbed the windows of Bonwit Teller where 
employes of T. & F. Callahan, Inc., the store’s shoe 
concession, members of District 65, were on strike. The 
pene rv casmapind 2 yom taggly sage ion 
to and grant the recognition wa 
raise the workers were demanding. - 

Everywhere else were signs of the Christmas spirit. 
Even the frowning lions at the Public Library wore 
Christmas wreaths. 


” 


DOWN TO 34TH STREET, and again westward 
ho, and I was at the Macy and Gimbel windows, com- 
peting with Christmas plays. 

The Macy opus was the product of a clever one- 


track mind, successive floats moving by to tell a story . 


of Santa's vain search for a well-deserved vacation. 

The Gimbel production stayed in one place, but it 
varied its music. . A five-piece Bavarian band played 
old German songs, the attention of good-sized crowds 
being riveted by a placard promising that every 15 
minutes Santa woyld rise from a background chimney. 
Another placard was marked “1394.” I did not know 
whether that was the price of the happy red-nosed 
musicians or the date of their birth. 

* 


TOYS ABOUNDED, of course, and this year they 
reflected the heightened interest in science. Most up- 
to-date was the Macy seventh floor section which of- 
fred a “Sputnik,” a balloon affair tncluding a baby 
baHoon inside it with the picture of a dog. 

A new game called “Careers” epitomized the 
dream life of a business man. A lucky roll of the 
dice puts a player's counter into space as marked “uran- 
ium strike” or “buried treasure” and finally “Statue in the 
Park.” An unlucky roll, and you “argued with the 
boss and lost your turn.’ 


* 


THUS. MUSING on how smoothly money flows in 
and out of pockets other than mine I spend the pre- 
Christmashours but spend no cash till the last hur- 
ried moments, when my little hoard vanishes in one 
intoxicated - spree. 

~ Finally midnight strikes on Dec. 24, the red and 
greén packages are heaped up in the living room, the 
children are in bed and ’tis the night before Christmas 
and the head of the house is as gay as a king and as 
poor aS a mouse. . | 


ee. 


On the Way 


WILL THEY BLOCK POWELL’S PROMOTION? 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


ON JANUARY 10, 1953, then 
Sen. Earl C, Clements, a Ken- 
tucky Democrat, spit into the 
political winds by formally nom- 
inating James O. Eastland, of 
Mississippi as chairman of the 
Senate Com - 
mittee on the 
Judiciary. It 
was explained 
at the time 
that the nom- 
ination of the 
countrys . out- 
standing racist 
was unavoid- 
able due to tra- 
ditional Senate seniority_ honors. 
Clements must have known at 
the time that he was, indeed, 
spitting into the wind, and that 
he would be chastised at the polls 
for the act. But he was assigned 
to do the job by the Democratic 
leadership in the Senate and he 
did it. 

The Negro voters in Kentucky, 
spurred by the slogan: “A vote 
for the Democrats is a vote for 
Eastland,” furnished the margin 
of votes on Nov. 6, 1956, where- 
by Clements was retired. 

This tradition of seniority 
seems not to be so sacred in the 
House of Representatives, how- 
ever, or it may be that the tradi- 
tion is ignored when the hold- 


Carolina took over the chairman- 
ship of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. Barden had 
the seniority. Next to Barden in 
seniority was Adam = Clayton 
Powell who, because of his seni- 
ority, was entitled to the chair- 
manship of the sub-committee on 
Labor. Barden sought and got 
the permission of the House 
Democratic leadership not to or- 
ganize sub-committees in order 
to by-pass the New York Negro 
Congressman. Then, in 1956, 
Barden got further permission, or 
understanding, from the Demo- 
cratic leadership to name sub- 
sub-committee chairmen AND 
by-pass Powell. The excuse given 
tor violating the “sacred” senior- 
ity tradition was that Powell had 
not supported the Democratic 
Presidential candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson. The late Augustine B. 
Kelley was assigned chairman of 
the sub-committee on Labor. 
The Democratic leadership 
felt safe in doing this because 
Rep. Powell had isolated himself 


er of seniority is a Negro; for § 


at the same time that Eastland 


was being rewarded merely for. 


being able to stay in the Senate §— © 


more consecutive years than his 


colleagues on the Judiciary Com- 


from the other two Negro Con- 
essmen and was under attack 
rom Negro political workers in 
the ranks of the . Democratic 
Party. No fanfare of protest de- 
veloped against the high-handed 
way in which Powell and his con- 
stituency had been ignored. 

In my opinion the Labor. sub- 
committee is too important a 
post, and there is too much that 
the proper chairman of this sub- 
committee can do to benefit Ne- 
gro workers to have the oppor- 
tunity frittered away in petty po- 
litical quarrels. Now the pass- 
ing from the scene of Rep. Kelley 
has put the issue up to the House 
leadership again. Rep. Powell's 
seniority is even more formid- 
able now. What are the Demo- 
crats going to do about it next 
January? | 

In 1956 many Southern Con- 
gressmen opposed the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate. Not 
one of them was “punished” for 
supporting the Dixiecrat ticket 
headed by T. Coleman Andrews 
in 1956. 

In just three more weeks the 
decision on Powell's right to suc- 
cession to the sub-committee 
chairmanship will have to be 
made. The issue cannot be 
whether or not Powell support- 
ed Stevenson in 1956 or whether 
or not he sounded off injudici- 
ously on this or that issue. 


* 


BARDEN is to Pow- 
ell because of one fact—Powell 


trade unions. Labor and Liberal 

Democrats ought not now be 

duped into supporting the Dixie- 

crat aversion to the militant Pow- 

ell by the phony cry of “party 
iscipline.” 

The real issue is whether or 
not constituencies like the 16th 
Congressional District in New 
York City command the same re- 


spect from Congressional lead- 
ers as the much more restricted 
constituencies of the Deep South. 
It seems to be not too early for 
alerting - political leaders and 
Congressmen to be on their toes 
to buck an anti-Powell maneuver 
by Barden in January. 

Don’t say we weren't properly 
warned. 


HARTFORD—Homemade sat- 
elittes threaten to beeome so 
common in Conrtecticut that the 
state officials may order restric- 
tions. 

State Police Commissioner 
John C. Kelly has called a meet- 
ing of scientists, insurance rep- 
resentatives, police, fire officials 
and engineers. 

They will try to produce rules 
covering amateur satellite laun- 
chings in an effort to prevent 


Y 


“Why Not Call the Amateurs? 


accidents. . 


Four high school students of 
Wallingford, who built a rocket 
recently, will attend the meet- 
ing. They had asked permission 
to fire their satellite 2,000 feet. 


INDIANAPOLIS — State Fire- 


Marshal Jay L. Foster banned the 


firing of satellites made by ama- 
teurs because “the best scientif- 
ic brains in our country have 
missiles explode accidently.” 
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NO MATTER what he is selling, 
Dr. Edward Teller, 49-year-old 
Hungarian-bom scientist, has over 
the past decade proved himself 
the super - salesman of our scien- 
tific world. Administrations have 
changed; what he’s had to sell has 
changed, or rather, its package and 
wrappings change, ial with them 
his methods; but it remains death 
that he is selling. 

As he proved again in his two 
and a quarter hours-long testimony 
Nov. 26 before the Senate Pre- 
paredness sub-committee, here is 
no sequestered man of science 
bound by the old concept that 
scientists must stay aloot from prac- 
tical affairs. And when it comes to 
the burning issues of the day Dr. 
Teller unhesitantly takes his stand 
—unhampered by the humanitar- 
ians. When 2,000 U, §. scientists 
signed a petition Jast summer urg- 
ing international agreement to stop 
nuclear bomb tests, it was without 


Dr. Teller’s aid. 
* 


THIS and other appeals—such as 
that of the scientist-humanitarian 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer—called for a 
quick change in tactics on the part 
of the administration, however. 

Dr. Teller for the second time 
in a year was for President Eisen- 
hower the man of the hour. Along 
with two colleagues from the Uni- 
versity of California Radiation Lab- 
oratory, he accompanied Admiral 
Lewis Lewis L. Strauss, Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman, to 
the White House. 

News photos showed them ' as 
they emerged, assuring the nation 
via the press that a “clean bomb” 
is in the making, practically under 
way, that is, within four-or five 
years—IF tests are continued. This 
was as another series of tests was 
in progress in Nevada—including 
the biggest bombs ever exploded on 
our own continent. 

Actually the Madison Ave. boys 
had been trying ineffectually to sell 
the detergent idea as part of the 
bomb package for some time, but 
the AEC’s periodic clean bomb re- 
lease (July 19, 1956, Jan. 30, 1957 
and May 29, 1957) had not had a 
tor play in the press. The White 
House parley wh the presence of 
the scientist so lionized since 1954 
as the “father of the H-bomb” did 
it. 

The White House also relied 
heavily on Dr. Teller in the fall of 
1956. Many of the nation’s top 
scientists remained silent when 
Adlai Stevenson again and again 
in campaign speeches urged nego- 
tiation for an international ban on 
H-bombs. Some wrote letters to 
newspapers supporting the Steven- 
son proposal, some signed state- 
ments. Teller was one of the few 
top scientists who rished to Eis- 
enhower’s defense. when he turned 
it down. 

For this he was rewarded by 
being named by Eisenhower as an 
adviser to AEC, Oct. 26, 1956. 


‘eat esis Bee 


pore. 


IN HIS yecent  Witiinehne tes- 
timony, Dr. Teller wasted little time 
on scientific theory. He plugged 
hard for (1) sttengthening our bases 
and “dispersing our retaliatory 
force”; {2) ewe Eine our missiles 
both intermediate and long-range; 
(3) continuing testing of hydrogen 
bombs; (4) developing shelters and 
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A MAN IN 
Dr. Edward Teller 


“Half-Scientist, Half-Barbarian’’ 


THE NEWS 


hiding from fallout a two-year sup- 
ply of foodstuffs. 

He did not forget to say we 
should keep on testing H- -bombs in 
order to perfect “clean” bombs. 
Nor did he fail to bring in such 
phrases as “a country where the 
masses are starving, as Russia. . 

Bushy - eyebrowed, dark - haired, 
sprucely dressed, he was a lively 
witness. “ Senators -hung on _ his 
words. He threw in little asides 
such as that he would like to go to 
the moon out of curiosity. 

Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R- 
Mass) said after Dr. Teller left the 
witness chair it was one of the most 
interesting two and a quarter hours 
he had spent since hed been in 
the Senate. Committee members 
vied with each other in paying 
tribute to Dr. Teller. 

Dri Teller defined a “clean” 
bomb as one without fallout except 
in the blast area. (Dr. Ralph E, 

writing in the October, 1956, 
palin of Atomic Scientists, said 
that recent superbomb tests both 
Soviet and American featured high 
air bursts and reduced local fall- 


out “but maximize the dirtiness of 
the stratosphere with respect to 
strontium, admittedly the most 
dangerous radioactive hazard.) 
* 
NOT always was Dr. 
concerned about fallout. 


Teller so 
In the 


Bulietin of Atomic: Scientists of % 


Feb. 24, 1947, Teller wrote: “Fu- 
ture - bombs may easily surpass 
those used in the last war by a fac- 
tor of a thousand. . . .” With ap- 
eomg gusto he envisioned how a 
omb 1,000 times a model-T Naga- 
saki type bomb might atomize an 


area roughly the size of New York 


City. 

Commenting on the “grisly sur- 
prises” revealed by Dr. Teller, Time 
(Feb. 24, 1947) said, “Even lon 
range, atom-carrying rockets (stil 
in the designing stage) are alread 
an old-fashioned notion,” | 
“Radioactive winds, carried on the 
reliable western. winds of the upper 
atmosphere, might do a better job” 
than the bomb itself as Teller pro- 
jected. 

Teller boasted the radioactivity 
produced by Bikini bombs (1946) 
‘was detected w ithin about one 
week in the U.S.” and said, “suffi- 
ciently strong radioactivity will kill 
all living tissue.” 

If that “liberated” at Bikini were 
multiplied by 100,000 or one mil- 
lion, and ts Soe off our Pacific 
Coast, he said, “the whole of gs: 
U. S. would be endangered... 

This was before the H-bomb was 
developed —by the U. S. Teller 
wa that it was “much more 
than a —n possibility.” And, 
he said then, -deep underground 
shelters with efficient filters might 
save a few people, but the surviv- 
ors would find when tlity emerged 
that-all animals had died and all 
plants were poisoned. 

Most revealing, in light of the 
AEC’s apparent surprise and 
amazement in 1954 after our first 


_ H-bomb test 
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“ON THE BEACH” by Nevil 
Shute. William Morrow & Co., 


New York, 1957. 320 pp. $3.95. 
a ow 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


“ON THE BEACH” by the 
popular British novelist Nevil 
Shute, after topping the best-seller 


‘lists for a time, still was running 


second or third to the top as this 
review was written. Moreover, it 
has been-or is running serially in 
at least 40 new 

On a flyleaf of t he t book former 
Secretary of the Air Force Thomas 
K. Finletter is quoted as saying of 
“On the Beach’: 

“I hope it is fiction. 
sure it is?” 

Here is science fiction which 
takes as its theme an issue too ex- 
plosive apparently to tempt our 
“serious writers. 

Mr. Shute’s subject is nothing 
less than the: major drama of our 
time—our creeping race-suicide, or 
its possibility. 

It is a story of the survivors of 
World War III—a short swift war 
which unloosened _radioactivit} 
which wiped out all life in the 
Northern Hemisphere and Asia. 
The survivors, all in southern lati- 
tudes, are doomed to at most eight 
months of life as radioactivity is 
blown about and travels south- 
ward on the winds. 

* 

THE HORROR and suspense in 
“On the Beach” are posed against 
the ordinariness of the lives of the 
people involved. 

Prosaic details and dialogue, the 


Are you 


- author takes care to make “natural” 


—what is natura] when people face 
the end of the world?—take on a 
mounting .poignancy as the plight 
of the characters gradually be- 
comes known to the reader. From 
beginning to end the story is told 


It Was Old 


By ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 


VICTOR HUGO once said: “To 
be blind and to be loved—what 
happier fate!” I have felt like para- 
phrasing this in the last six months 
—“To come out of prison and find 
so many friends—what better re- 
ward!” Especially have I felt the 
warmth aa elcome in this trip. 

I have, not been able to visit 
either Cleveland or Detroit for the 
past six years. Children have 

own into teenagers, some adult 
er are grayer and w hiter—but 
the sight of so many families faces 
glowing with affection, is a great 
joy. 


All of the events arranged here 
centered around the amnesty cam- 
paign for the Smith Act prisoners 
still held in penitentiaries—Green, 
Winston and Potash, principal of 
which was a reception Saturday 
night, Nov. 30th at the Hotel 
Teller. 

A pleasant social evening was 
enjoyed by a large group, includ- 
ing many auto workers and their 
families—-Negro and white, The 
formed part consisted of one short 
speech on the purpose of the 
—— by myself and a delight- 
ul musical program. It was pre- 
sided over-by my old- friend and . 
co-worker for civi Hf rights and labor 
defense since World War I—Carl 
Haessler, whose sharp wit has not 
been dulled = 7. 


with the same muted restraint that 
marks the behavoir of his well- 


behaved Australian middle-class — 


characters as they knowingly face 
their doom. 

There is humor arid tenderness 
in the telling, and the t touch 
is kept throughout. Mr. Shute tells 
us what his characters say and do. 
Except for one or two dramatic 
moments, he carefully avoids 
ting inside them. But what he 
is effective and moving, and i“ 
learn what the characters are like. 


They are, in other words, convine- ~ 
ing enough—and the central horror ‘ 


is all too convincing. 

It is only piecemeal, as the nar- 
rative unfolds, that we learn what 
the characters—and the other rem- 
nants of humanity—face, and that 
they are aware they face ‘it. 

Novelist Shute’s method of de- 
liberate casualness is seen in the 
first mention of the war which has 
preceded the tranquil scene in 
Melbourne, Australia, with which 
the book opens in the home of 
commander Peter Holmes of the 
Australian Navy, his wife, Mary 
and baby Jennifer. Peter is con- 
sidering his car, parked in the gar- 
age, while their bikes and home- 
built trailers illogically are left un- 
der the trees, six months before 
the war, before he sailed in the 
H. M.A.S. Anzac for what they 
thought they would be indefinite 
separation. 

The short, bewildering war had 
followed, the war of which no his- 
tory had been written or ever 
be written now. . When he -re- 
turned they had used up their.gas- 
oline unheeding “before it dawned 
on all Australians that all oil came 
from the Northern Hemisphere.” 

+ 


WITH CHILL objectivity—all 
the more chill for the homeyness 


- of details in the Holmes family life 


—we eventually learn that the last 
world war had broken out the pre- 
vious year, that others in South 
America and Africa are known to 
be alive, that the last people to go 
probably, wilk be those on Tas- 
mania. Scientists are agreed noth- 
ing can stop the deadly radioac- 
tivity; but some think eight 
months, some six, some less, will 
elapse before they in Melbourne 


A 


ee 405 


will sicken and die with radiation 
sickness. Ever so often reports 
come in that new towns are “get- 
ting it,” or reporting a few cases; 
then there is silence and it is as- 
sumed all is over there. 

; * 

LATER ON we learn how the 
short war came about. Peter, com- 
mander Dwight Towers of the 
American submarine to which 
Peter is assigned—which was sub- 
merged in its long trip through 
radioactive waters and emerged 
near Melbourne—and~ John Os- 
borne, a scientist who is to accom- 
pany them on-a trip to see of any- 
thing is alive in northern ports, are 
talking, smoking. Peter makes @ 
reference to Russian attacks on 
Washington and London. This fol- 
lows: 

“John Osborne and the captain 
stared at him. “The Russians never 


Home Week in Detroit 


mate that all together I addressed 
over 200 people while here. 

None of these affairs are too 
formal, usually simple _ refresh- 
ments are served and copies of m 
book are sold (and foramina Ae 

It is a method that can be used 
successfully everywhere to gather 
on friends together. All of the re- 
cent legal victories in -Smith Act 


cases have helped to create more 


confidence and enthusiasm and 
hopes are high in both Cleveland 
and Detroit that it won’t be long 
until we hear good news for their 
cases too. 

. 


IM SURE no one here will 
mind if I say that the meeting of 
about 15 teenagers gave me the 
greatest satisfaction. Their interest 
never flagged and questions were 


good—better than some grown-ups 


ask. The inflaence of working-class 


songs was noteworthy. They ask 
me about Joe Hill, what he or- — 
eng and why he died; about 

evin Barry and to explain the 
Irish sang “The Wearing of the 
Green.” 

The children of the Smith Act 
defendants everywhere I have 
been (Boston, New York, Cleve- 
land and here) are wonderful—nor- 
mal, progressive, good mixers, 
uninhibited and leaders in school 
activities. These families are an 
example to others everywhere. We 
should be very proud of them. 

* ' 

WHILE HERE I visited a 
reat, old warrior of the Detroit 
abor movement, a pioneer in 
buliding the union here—Bill Mc- 
Kie. He is over 80 now, and is re- 
cuperating from a long period in 
the hospital and several operations 
and is confined to his home and 
his chair. We had pictures taken 


Men Knew 
) Humanity) 


Eat 


ombed Washington,’ Dwight said. 
They proved that in the end.’ 
“He stared back at them. ‘I 
ean, the very first attack of all.’ 
“That's right. The very first at- 
ack. They were Russian long- 
ange bombers, II 626’s but they 
ere Egyptian manned, They flew 
rom Cairo.” 


“*Are you sure that’s true?’ 

“‘It’s true enough. They got the 

e that landed at Puerto Rico on 
he way home. They only found 
but it was Egyptian after we'd 
bombed Leningrad and Odessa 
nd the nuclear establishments at 
harkov, Kuibyshev and Molotov. 

ings must have happened kind 
of quick that day.’ 

“Do you mean to say, we 
bombed Russia by mistake?’ It: was 

» horrible a thought as to be in- 
edible. - 

“John Osborne said. “That's true, 
eter. It's never been admitted 
publicly, but it’s quite true. The 
irst one was the bomb on Naple:. 
That was the Albanians, of course. 
Then there was the bomb on TeT 
Aviv. Nobody knows who dropped 

at one, not that I’ve heard, any- 

ay. Then the British and Ameri- 
tans intervened and made- that 


demonstration flight over Cairo. 
Next day the Egyptians sent out 
all the serviceable bombers that 
they'd got, six to Washington and 
seven to London. One got through 
to Washington, and two to Lon- 
don. After that there weren't many 
American or British statesmen left 
alive.’ ” ‘ : 


PETER ASKS why, even then, 
leaders didn’t get together and 
stop the war. The captain said it 
was difficult to stop a war when 
the statesmen are dead. The scien- 
tist said the whole trouble was “the 
damn things got. too cheap,” and 
that every little country could 
have a stockpile of them. Starting 
it were not the big countries, but 
the “irresponsibles.” The captain 
added that both the Russians and 
the British had been giving planes 
to the Egyptians tor years, and to 
Israel and Jordan. 

The only unrealistic detail in all 
of this was that China, herself not 
attacked, after the war was on had 
waged radiological warfare-against 
the USSR, with the USSR re- 


sponding. 


THE PUBLISHERS of “On the 
Beach” speak with some justifica- 
tion of the “warmth and humanity” 
of Shute’s characters. Their calm- 
ness in the face of their approach- 
ing doom, their failure to protest, 
or to even attempt to flee south to 
Tasmania or southern New Zeal- 
and, irritated Dr. Corliss Lamont, 
reviewing the book for the current 
New World Review, and I shared 
his irritation. But while its expres- 
sion is typically British, and even 
the American captain is as British 
and subdued as the rest, and the 
whole tone is one of quiet despair, 
it seems to me it is a reflection of 
something far more pervasive than 
just British “gameness” or science 
fiction attitude. 

After all, there wasn’t much 
that the “On the Beach” characters 


can do. But there«is something. 


that we can do now. Except for 
Peter, the characters in Shute's 
novel escape the thought of their 
fate by indulging each in his own 
fantasy. Jennifer's: mother gardens 
madly up to the end, and worries 
over whether the baby is going to 
be bandy-legged as she takes her 
first steps. 

The scientist’s mother worries 
about her little lap-dog to the end, 
taking her own little tablets so that 

(Continued on Page 9) 


- MARCH ON, HUMAN CHILD 


Dear Editor, 
birthday. 


I am not a youngster any more. 


I have just past my 79th 


My friends sent me a gift, a check for $15. The best way 
_I can see to utilize it is to send it to the only we ae representing 


the interest of the workingclass, namely The Worker. 
enclosing a poem written by my wife—-The Atomic Age. 


I am also 
If you 


find it worth while to print will you send me a few copies of the 


issue in which it appears. 


With all good wishes to our paper. 


—ISAAC GOLDEN BERG, Bronx. 


11/27/57 


The poem by Anna Goldenberg follows: 
The Atomic Age 


The leafy tree, the soft green lawn, 
The fragrant air and caressing sun. 


Water, 
For she 


er, 


ain, fruit, cotton and wood, 
fie clothing and for food. 


Man in his blind and faulty error, 
Brought hate and fear, greed and terror. 
iplosive fury in the atmosphere, 
é ™ ben, the gun, the sword and spear. 


doomed to annihilation? 


Should the greatness and glory of all creation 
Be condemned 


March on, human child, toward progress, 
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_God has given. to the 
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Is Ezra Pound 
Literally Insane? 
Dear Editor: 

Is Ezra Pound literally insane, 
and if so, then are other rabid 
racists, including those- who are 
sitting in the U. S. Senate and in 
other seats of political power: in 
our country? 

The answer is yes, but it is use- 
ful to understand in exactly what 
their insanity and all insanity con- 
sists. 

Insanity is a massive retreat of 
mental energy from the realities of 
external objects into inner dis- 
torted images and ‘fantasies of ob- 
jects. 


It is obvious that exactly that is 
what is operative in the Pounds 
and their political counter-parts. 


The fact that their “introversion” 
of mental] energy is not only “mas- 
sive,” but also utterly resistive to 
reason (which of course is what 
pins the-diagnosis down), is not. in 
the least minimized by the fact that 
they obivously have plenty of men- 
tal energy left for actiyities- which 
are correspondingly criminal in re- 
lation to the real external objects. 


There are grades of insanity 
which differ in not only degree 
but quality. But the criteria which 
are specifically distinctive for in- 
sanity of whatever degree or qual- 
ity are completely fulfilled by the 
Pounds and their political counter- 
parts. 

But how do these propositions 
conform with the accepted prin- 
ciples of. modern psychiatry? They 
conform one hundred percent. 

Leaving aside the “embarrass- 
ing’ applications, the propositions 


themselves are those which were. 


first enunciated by Karl Abraham 
and his master Freud (with rich 
and unprecented elucidations of 
symptomatology), and today form 
the basis of the understanding of. 
insanity to practically every psy- 
chiatrist concerned with its mental 


Dr. Oberholtzer, the chief of the 
vast St. Elizabeth's Federal (1). Hos- 
pitak-was hedging in his “guffaw- 
ing’ ’response to the telephone 
query x our Abner:Berry. And 
of course so will virtually every 
bourgeois psychiatrist. 

After about a decade of Social- 
ism in the U. S., virtually every one 
of them will “suddenly” have come 
to -see how “incomprehensibly” 
they had been “repressing” their 
knowledge that the criteria of in- 
sanity are completely fulfilled 
without any ifs, ands, and buts, 
by the Pounds and their political 
counterparts. 

W. R. 
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Trust Needed 


In All Talks 


Dear Editor: 


The greatest stumbling block to- 
ward a disarmament agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union seems to be that the U. S. 
does not want to trust the Soviet 
Union to keep its word or com- 
mitments. . 

Practically every business trans- 
action between countries and indi- 
viduals depends to a large extent on 
trust, and the United States should 
learn to go half way in this di- 
rection when the chances to gain 
are much greater than the chances 
to lose. 

Enclosed herewith is $1 towards 
your fynd drive. 
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ARNOLD ZWEIG 


By GEQRGE LOHR : 

BERLIN —On November~ 10th 
Arnold Zweig, German anti-fascist, 
Jew and world renowned author, 
was 70 years old.: A few days 


Jater, I sat with him’ dn’ his study 


and remarked how much I liked 
his. little villa and garden, lqgated 
in a Berlin suburb. “I've rented 
this place up to now,” he said, “be- 
cause | felt there Was always the 
possibly I 
would have to leave it again. But 
when the sputnik started travel- 
ling, I decided to buy it because 
now, I am convinced, peace is 
assured.” 


danger of war and 


It was this. same basic belief 
in socialism that in 1948 brought 
a after 15 years.of exile in 
Israel, back to the socialist part 
of his German homeland. “When 
1 first returned,” he recalled, “I 
still tore my clothes on the barbed 
wire that’ was all over. But since 
then recovery has been remark- 
able. We are really moving ahead 
in our Democratic Republic.” 


Zweig had a mind that sparkles 
and in the shot one and one-half 
hours we spent together he made 
some penetrating comments on a 
whole number of subjects, from the 
role of the Jesuits in history to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt whom he 
met in 1939 and admires very 
much. While he talked, his hands 
were equally busy, filling cigarettes 
into a case, cleaning a pipe and 
bringing order on his desk. But 
on.one question his hands stopped 
moving and he looked at me in- 
tently. “Is there anti-Semitism 
herer”, I asked and his answer 
came in a measured voice. “Lis- 
ten,” he said, “if there were, —I 
wouldn't stay here a single soli- 
tary day.” 

* 

BUT HE IS very much dis- 
turbed by the revival of anti- 
Semitism and of Naizsm generally 
in the German Federal Republic. 
“I am planning to write somethi 
exten” he announced, “that I wi 


~~ 


ers was t 


. ‘Of The Murderer,” 


A portion of a page of William Blake’s poem “America,” print- 
ed by his own process in 1793, This is the 200th anniversary of the 


A Talk with Arnold Zweig 


west who now want to build H- 
bombs.” 


What does he think of the Jew- 
ish question generally, I asked, 
He referred me to a current mag- 
azine article, written by a fellow 
novelist, that deals with Zweig’s 
opinions while he lived in Haifa. 
‘That article expresses my view- 
point exactly,” he said. 

I read the article later, and here 


_ are a few quotes about Zweig and 


the war years: “He suffered doubly, 
as a German and as a Jew. It 
took much courage to oppose the 
brutally stupid anti-Germanism of 
Lord Vansittart—and to speak of 
another Government at such a 
moment and in Palestine. 


“The biggest disappointment 
that Zweig caused the Zionist lead- 
t he not only was an 
avowed anti-fascist writer but that 
he also demanded unconditional 
anti-fascism of the Jews and Jew- | 
ish organizations.” , 

* 

IN 1941, HE FQUNDED the 
League for Victory of the 
Seviet Union. “Travelling from 
town te town,” the article reports, 
“and speaking at huge mass meet- 
ings, he created a truly magnifi- 
cent solidarity movement of the 
working people of Palestine with 
the fighting peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

“. . . Already before 1935, it 
was clear to him that the Jewish 
question would not be solved by 
Zionism but by socialism.” 

Zweig, the son of a saddle mak- 
er, came to an early recogpition 
of the evil and causes of war as 
a German soldier in World War 
I. His experiences and impres- 
sions of that time gave rise to the 
monumental “Grischa” series of 
which his most recent book, “The 
Time Is Ripe,” is the latest addi- 
tion. He has altogether published 
36 books. 

Up to a few years ago, Zweig 
was president of the German Acad- 
emy of Arts. Today he still serves 
as a member of its executive com- 
mittee and when | asked him about 
western charges of so-called com- 
munist “dictatorship” over the arts, 
he said: “If there would be any 
such control, I wouldn’t be a mem- 
ber of the academy. Whene@er | 
have a disagreement, I speak up 
and we argue it out.” 

On the occasion* of his 70th 
birthday, Zweig received congrat- 
ulations from the President of the 
Repubhe and many other out- 
standing figures throughout the 
world. But there is one recogni- 
tion that gave him special pleasure. 
Here it’ is necessary, when going 
from Berlin to the interior of the 
republic, to pass a control station. 
\ he recently drove up to the 
control point and showed his 

pers, the young militia man 

ed at them, smiled and said: 


“Hello, Mr. Zweig, I always read - 


your books and ] like them 


wesy, 
much.” . 
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By MICHAEL COLD 
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their own private children, private houses 
jobs, their own tight little private world of hambur 
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I mean, of wh the —s 
and missile war that hovers over 
us on such wings of tragedy and flame. 
The voice of the ruling class is heard 
daily. It is the voice of war, but the 
voice of peace is but a muffled under- 
ground whisper in America. 

People are still too seared to speak 
up freely for peace. Or in the case of 
the 16 million trade unionists, the de- 
cisive force in the making of peace, 
another fear looms greater than any : 
fear of war. It is the fear he another depression. 


I CAN’T agree with: those who say that there is 
no more danger of war because it is now obvious to even 
the stupidest statesman or monopolist that nobody can 
win in a war of missiles. 

This is the rational viewpoint, but wars have never 
been ratiopal any more than the operations of capital- 
ism are rational. It is the irrational that is being manu- 
factured in thousands of armament factories: in Amer- 
ica, an explosive power piling high and ready for any 
accidental match to set off. 

Every armament race in history has ended in a war. 
Dulles has even informed us recently how the match 


TV VIEWS 


r,jerar 


tomed evil, like the common there wasn't any 

comment when on Nov. 20 last, in a speech at 

Dulles warned us that an attack on NATO country 

would be an attack on Americans, and “this would bring 

retaliation from the United States.” (AP-UP dispatch). 
Now listen further, digest it, and le for your 


In other words, the life of the world now depe 
on the decisions made by any vicious little war-happy 
general of any NATO commey o Ca. S. A. 


IN WESTERN Germany, most of the generals are 
former Nazis. They too will have the power to attack 
the Soviet Union and plunge us into an H-bomb-missile 
war. They will decide for us! They can frame us, they 
can create the usual incident! They can light the match! 

Horrible! Yet no protest is- heard from the Ameri- 
can people. They are ing. 


Americans fear a depression more than they do a 


r. 

Their history has thus shaped them. Not since the 
Civil War has: America felt the of war on its o 
soil. America has fabulously profited by the two 
wars, taken over the empires of England, France and 
Germany. The vast boom that is still alive here is based 
on the armament factories of a third world war. 

Who can blame Wall Street for encouraging war? 
War sop is their chief patrimony. 
ut organized labor in America, which should be 


wa 


the decisive force for peace and progress, seems also te 


It comes out of their fear of 
Jeramagend Lagmeg war hypibs Auto 


Se ee ae ee 


Union, China and the socialist ge ger sone: | 
mean the end of all ession fears, and bring 


about the greatest of mass prosperity. 
; ‘ * 


IN EVERY chain of events there is one decisive 


" ink that must be before we can influence the 


whole. So we have taught, and I believe the decis- 
ive link in America today is this possibility of a new de- 
The Soviet Union and China and their allies should 
draw up a common . of the trade they are ready 
do with America they should widely broadcast 
again and again, for it is a better argument for peace 
any armaments. It is an argument Americans are 
y to grasp. 

Our own thinkers of the left should throw them- 

ves into this task of etlucating America in all 

hopes of universal trading in a creative 


; blicists, can build this 
Colden Bridge of facts and ideas over whioh the Ameri- 
can people can pass toward peace. 


The Rabbi Who Went Into the Ring 


By BEN LEVINE. 
RAPHAEL HALPERN, the modern Samson, was 
Nightbeat’s most glamorous subject in months. This 


graduate of an Israel rabbinical college, who muscled _ 


into the wrestling racket and attained world fame, in- 
sisted he served the Lord in his own way, having train- 
ed 10,000 Iscael youths in the manly art of self-defense. 
Halpern was an Adonis as well as a 
Hercules, and this was natural for a 
sport that emphasizes showmanship 
more than struggle. Not that the job 
‘has no occupational hazards. Halpern 
charged he was told once he would 
be “crippled” if he refused to throw a 
match. 
He fought Argentine Rocco to a 
draw, and ‘one gathered from his 
Nightbeat remarks that he was retir- 
ing from the wrestling ring because 
he was denied a return match. 
JOHN WINGATE asked Halpern to comment on 


_ AS I SEE IT FROM HERE 


Rocco's statement some months ago that lovemaking was 
good for training. 

Bewilderment, amazement and then a knowing 
smile flittéd across Halpern’s handsome face. Rocco, he 
finally said, was not thinking of wrestling when he made 
that remark. Halpern could have done better than that. 
He could, being a rabbinical college graduate, have 
floored Rocco with the story of Samson and Delilah. 

* . 


ONE ANSWER by the rabbi-wrestler interested me 
above all others. Halpern was asked by Wingate what he 
thought of “reformed Judaism.” He replied without hesi- 
tation that he ye nea it. 


“How,” he said, “can mere man presume to change 
religion? 


. _ I was not so much interested in the controversy be- 


tween orthodoxy and reform as in Halpern’s stainless 
steel mind. Time could not rust nor argument decay this 
faith in a set of laws and rules whose origins, presum- 
ably, were deeper than mere man, 


THIS evidently is the difference between religion 
and science. The world changes and science changes 
with it. 

Even our method of counting by tens is not an ab- 
solute dictum like the 18 Commandments handed down 
on Mount Sinai. This we learned in the fascinating pro- 
gram called “Numbers and Space” Mondays at 7 pm. 
on Channel 5, in which Bill Baird, assisted by his marion- 
ettes Snarky and Gargle, instructs children and their par- 
ents in the modern use of mathematics. 

Mr. Baird showed us how the prehistoric 
method of counting by twos has been revived for elec- 
tronic computing machines, being based on the on-and- 
off flow of electricity. 


FRANCIS BACON, in the “Advancement of Learn- 
ing,” warned against frozen knowledge. “Disciples,” he 
wrote, “do owe unto masters only a temporary belief 
and a suspension of their own judgment until they be 
fully instructed, and not an absolute resignatién or per- 


petual captivity.” 


Even a Great Play Has Its Flaws... 


By JESUS COLON . 

AFTER 1 LISTENED to the song “America” in 
“West Side Story,” my suspecion that this musical show 
still had much of the old Broadway in it, was confirmed. 

You might say that a whole show cannot be judged 
one way or the other by just one song. That is true. 
But we can arrive at the same con- meni 
clusion—that “West Side Story’ has 
too much of “Broadway”—from other 
songs in the show, which are very 
different indeed from “America.” & 

Songs like the overly melodramatic j 
“Maria,” or the dainty, playful “I # 
Feel Pretty,” sung by a group of the Fy 
girls on the side of the Sharks gang. Bo 

“West Side Story” is the new 
trying the break through in a struggle 
with the old in the Broadway music 
drama. 

I also sensed what seemed to be concessions to 
the Worst of Broadway tradition in the casting of 
Puerto Rican “types” in the Sharks—the Puerto Rican 

ang. - 

- Another thing that strikes me, as a Puerto Rican, 
is the lack of a cultural link, either musically or in the 
libretto, with Puerto Rico or the Puerto Rican teen- 
age and adult life in New York. 


The Puerto Rican teen-agers— 
ferent—have been much. i by the mambos, 
rumbas, merengues and calypsos—the music of other 
nations of the Caribbean area, like indeed the teen- 
rs of all other races and nationalities. But the Puerto 
i youth also have their own musi 

The plena, the guaracha, the ma 

sentimental Puerto Rican ballad 


ood, bad or indif- 


— West Side Story’ counterparts. 


have looked dancing a Puerto Rican “danza” in that 
community-hall dance scene while all the - looked 
on and realized that these new-comers also have a cul- 
ture of their own! And don't tell me that the young 
Puerto Rican-Americans do not like the Peurto Rican 
“danza.” The Palladium is not-the only place where 
young Puerto Ricans dance, you know. 

But’ of course’ the “danza” is not a-showy, jumpy, 
nervous, downbeat dance. Not Broadway at all. It 
is rather an elegant, courteous dance, more in the tra- 
dition of Shakespeare's “Romeo and Juliet” than in their 
The Puerto Rican 
“danza would not fill the preconceived ideas of what 
a Puerto Rican Shark should be according to the Broad- 
way cliche. | 

All Puerto Rican youth in New York of all colors 
and social positions dance and sing these Puerto Rican 
musical forms, as anybody knows, who has tried to 
sleep on a Saturday night in a Puerto Rican neighbor- 
hood and has been awakened by a tenn-age attempts at 
harmonizing. 

The Sheena-like rattling combination of drums, jun- 

effects, mambos and rumba rhythms in “West 
ide Story” add up to a musical Spanish omelet, con- 
octed for- Broadway's craving for the “new” and the 
“original.” Just Broadway “reality.” 
* 


ALL THROUGH the show I kept askin 
“Where do these so-called Puerto Ricans 


can musical rhythms are in vogue at the moment, 

This brings me to another point. I felt a distinct 
lack of balance between the time given to the Sharks 
and that given to the Jets on the stage. Most of the 
time the stage is filled by the Jets, the American gang, 
There is hardly a scene in which the Sharks, the Puerto 
Rican gang, is given the full run of the stage. The 
Sharks mostly appear on the stage together with the 
Jets, as in the community-center dance and the rumbles 
scenes. fe: 

I remember only two short instancés in which 
“Puerto Ricans” alone occupy the stage, and gne of 
these provide the setting for “America”—a wholly un- 
Puerto Rican, not to say anti-Puerto Rican song. 

* 


SOMEHOW I FELT, again as a Puerto Rican, that 
the Puerto Rican teen-age gang is being used as a new 
theatrical prop—attractive, but a prop nevertheless—in- 
stead of one of the two important fectors of a Montague- 
Capulet struggle in which neither side can be tully 
Mase Fe without the full development of the other. 

I do not want to finish on a negative note. Let me 
repeat what I wrote last week—that the effect of “West 
Side Story,” considered as a whole, is a positive con- 
tribution to the music drama form as we know it on 
Broadway. 

In these times of Little Rock and ignorant national, 
racial and neighborhood prejudices, “West Side Story 
tries to bring a message of unity, brotherhood and the 
fundamental oneness of all people. It tries to make 
both bands meet, forget their hates, and unite in under- 


DECLARATION OF 12 PARTIES; 


vanguard —the Marxist - Leninist 


pate eenle ainines (ae:tsenes 
g| revolution peaceful means. 
This wou 


accord with the in- 
terests of the working class and the 
people as a whole as well as with 
the national interests of the country. 

Today in a number of eapitalist 
countries the working class head- 
ed by its vanguard ~has the op- 
portumity, given a united working- 
class and popular front or other 
workable forms of agreement and 
political cooperation between the 
different parties and public or- 
ganizations to unite a majority of 
the people, to win state power 
without civil war and ensure the 
transfer of the basic means of pro- 
duction to the hands of the peo- 
ple, relying on the majority of the! 
people oes decisively rebuffing the 
opportunist elements incapable of 
relinquishing the policy of com- 
promise with the capitalists and 
landlords, the working class can 
defeat the reactionary, anti-pop- 
ular forces, secure a firm majority 
in parliament, transform parlia- 
ment from an instrument serving 
the class interests of the bour- 
geoisie into an instrument serving 
_ _|the working people, launch a non- 

What 18 needed here is a united parliamentary mass struggle, 
anti - imperialist and anti - feudal/smash the resistance of the reac- 
front of the workers, peasants, UI-'tionary forces and create the nec- 
ban petty’ bourgeocisie, national) essary conditions for peaceful reali- 
bourgeoisie and other patriotic/7ation of the socialist revolution. 
democratic forces. 


o eee Mpa er a, ened only by broad and ceaseless devel- 


ae et tee 7. jopment of the class struggle of the 
oe aot and democratic! \orkers, peasant masses and the 


eater the guarantee of urban middle strata against big 


set 


. 
F 


: 


; 


their solidarity, for consolidating 
the Socialist system and stepping 
up Socialist construction are the 


forts of all states, parties, 
tions, movements and individuals 
champion peace and oppose 
war, who want peaceful co-exis- 
tence, collective security in Europe 
and Asia, reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of the use and tests 
of nuclear weapons. 

The Communist and Workers 
parties are loyal defenders of the 
national and democratic interests of 
the peoples of all countries. 

working class and the peo- 
- of many countries are still con- 
ronted with the historic tasks of 
struggle for national independence 
against colonial aggression and 
feudal oppression. 


To bring about real solidarity of 
the working class, of all working 
people and the whole of progres- 
sive mankind, of the freedom- 
loving and peace-loving forces of 
the world, it is necessary above all 
to promote the unity of the Com- 
munist and Woskers parties, to 
foster solidarity between the Com- 
munist and Workers parties of all 
countries. This solidarity is the 
core of still greatet solidarity, it is 
the main guarantee of the victory 
of the cause of the working class. 
* 


The Communist and Workers! 
parties have a particularly impor- 
tant responsibility with regard to 
the destinies of the world socialist 
system and the international Com- 
munist movement. 

The Communist and Workers 
parties represented at the meeting 
declare that they will tirelessly pro- 
mote their unity and comradely co- 
operation—with a view to further 


WHAT WE NEED 1S A COMBINATION CHRISTMAS GREETING 
AND LAYOFF. NOTICE... 


The participants in-the meeting 
unanimously express their firm con- 
fidence that, by closing their ranks 
and thereby rallying the working 
class and the peoples of all coun- 
tries, the Communist and Workers 
parties will surmount all obstacles 
in their onward movement and 
accelerate further big victories for 
the cause of peace, democracy and 
socialism. 


besides bilateral meetings of lead- 
ing personnel and exchange of in- 
formation, to hold, as the need 
arises, more representative confer- 
ences of Communist and Workers 
parties to discuss current problems, 
share experience, study each others 
iviews and attitudes and concert 
action in the joint struggle for 
the common — democ- 
racy and socialism. 


WHAT THE LAST MEN KNEW 


ALL THIS WILL be possible 


victory in the common struggle. 
. 


monopoly capital, against reaction, 


consolidating the commonwealth of (Continued from Page 7) | 


for profound social reforms for 

AT PRESENT, the struggle pot and socialism. 
the working class and the masses| Jy the event of the ruling classes 
of the people against the wat| resorting to violence against peo- 
danger and for their vital interests| nJe the possibility of non-peace- 
is spearheaded a ainst the big mo-|f.] transition to socialism should 
nopoly group of capital as those|he borne in mind. Leninism 
chiefly responsible for the aris! teaches, and experience confirms, 
race, as those who organize or in-| that the ruling classes never relin- 
spire plans for preparing a new 
world war and who are the bul- 
wark of aggression and reaction. 

The interests and the policy of 
this handful of monopolies conflict 
increasingly not only with the in- 
terests of the working class, but the 
other sections of capitalist society; 
the peasants, intellectuals, petty 
and middle urban bourgeoisie. 

In those capitalist countries 
where the American monopolies are 
out to establish their hegemony 
and in the countries already suffer- 
ing from the U. S. policy of eco- 
nomic and military expansion, the) 
objective conditions are being 
created for uniting, under the lead- 
ership of the a ee class and its 
revolutionary parties, broad sec- 
tions of the ulation to fight for 


In this case the degree of bitter- 
ness and the forms of the class 
‘struggle will depend not so much 
on the proletariat as on the resist- 
ance put up by the reactionary 
circles to the will of the overwhel- 
ing majority of the people on these 
circles using force at one or an- 
other stage of the struggle for so- 
cialism. 

The possibility of one or an- 
other way to socialism depends on 
the concrete conditions in each 
country. 

In the struggle for better con- 
ditions for the working people, for 
preservation and extension of dem- 
ocratic rights, winning and main- 
‘taining national independence and 


ace, the defense of national in-| peace among nations, and also in 
ess Anca and democratic free-| the struggle for winning power 
doms, to raise the standard of living, and building socialism, the Com- 
to carry through radical land re-;munist parties seek cooperation 
forms and to overthrow the rule of| with the Socialist parties. 
the monopolies who betray the na-| . Although the Right-Wing So- 
tional interests. cialist party leaders are doing their 


THE profound historic changes| best to hamper this cooperation, 


and decisive switch in the balance there are increasing opportunities | 


of forces in the international sphere|for cooperation between the Com- 
in favor of socialism and the tre-|munists and Socialists on many is- 


quish power voluntarily. | 


socialist states and in the interests 
of the international working class 
movement, of peace and socialism. 
The meeting notes with satisfac- 
tion that the international Commu- 
nist movement has grown, with- 
stood numerous serious trials and 
won a number of major victories. 
By their deeds the Communists 


people on a worldwide scale the vi- 
tality of the Marxist-Leninist theory 
and their ability not only to prop- 
agaté the great ideals of socialism, 
but also to realize them in exceed- 
ingly strenuous, conditions. 


Like any progressive movement 


difficulties and obstacles. 
However, as in the past, no dif- 
ficulties or obstacles can change 
now,- nor will they be able to 
change in the future, the objective 
laws governing historical progress 
or affect the 
working class to transform the 
world and create a new one. 


Ever since they began their strug- 
le, the Communists have been 
aited and persecuted by the reac- 
tionary forces, but the Communist 
movement heroically repels all at- 
tacks, emerging from the trials 
stronger and more steeled. 

The Communists, by further con- 
solidating: their unity, counter at- 
tempts by the reactionary imperial- 


old 


ist forces to prevent human society 
from marching toward a new era. 


have demonstrated to the working) 


in human society, the Communist] ... 
movement is bound to encounter| 


etermination of the) 


she may die quietly in her bed 
while her son is away from home. 
The big concern of each is to die 
tidily, neatly. 


BUT WE HAVE only a certain 
amount of strontium-90 in our own 
bones, and our children have onl 
a larger percentage than we—but it 
is not yet enough to cause more 
than a certain number—measur- 
able, according to some outstand- 
‘ing American~geneticists and bio- 
logists and chemists—of cases of 
children who will be victims of 
dread and fatal leukemia. 
| The bombs dropped to date will 
use, from the ‘fallout, and the 
strontium-90 already released to 
the stratosphere, inevitably to) 
come down and mingle in our soil 
‘and every bit of foodstuff which 


contains calcium, inexorable but 
only limited death and disease, | 
then. 

And the radiation already re- 
leased by man will injure only a 
small percent of the human genes 
\with the tragic sequels of brain in- 
juries and deformities, some small, 
some large, 
| We can still stop it. We can stop 


a war that will not end, as the war 


TELLER 


| 
| (Continued from Page 6) 


| Time: “A careless aggressor, Prof. 


' mendous growth of the power of 
attraction exerted by socialist ideas 
among the working class, working 
peasantry and working intelligent- 
sia create more favorable conditions 
for the victory of socialism. 

The forms of the transition of 
socialism may vary for different 
countries. The working class and its 


sues. , 
| The ideological differences be- 
tween the Communist and _ So- 
cialist parties should not keep 
| ad ; 
them from establishing unity of 
action on the many pressing issues 
that confront the working-class 
movement. 
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Contrary to the absurd asser-| Teller admits, might outsmart him- 
tions of imperialism about a so-/ Self too strongly: the radioactive 
called crisis of communism, the Wind might sweep around the world 
Communist movement is growing 27d irradiate his own nation.” 
and gathering strength. |. But different radioactive prod- 

The historic decisions of the ucts had different rates of decay, 
Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. 80, if the aggressor phose his prod- 
[The Communist Party of the So- ucts wisely, Time observed, “he 
viet Union] are of tremendous im-| Could ensure that his victim would 
portance, not only to the C.P.S.U.| be seriously damaged by them, and 
and to the building of commuism that they would have decayed by 
in the U.S.S.R., they have opened |the time they reached his own 
a new stage in the world Com- | country.” 


munist movement and pushed | On. Oct. 26, 1956, he wds eager- 
ahead its further development beavering again on the side of 
along Marxist-Leninist -lines. death—this time in the name of 

results of the congresses of |“liberating” small nations. In an 
the Communist ies of China,'address before the Association of 
France, Italy other countries'of the U.S. Army in Washington 
in recent times have clearly dem-}he envisioned a new type army 
onstrated the unity and solidarity}equipped with atomic warheads 
of the party ranks and their loyalty large and small, and small mobile 


envisioned by Shute, “till all the 
bombs were gone and al] the air- 
craft were unservicable.” We can 
even stop any more test explosions 
of A and H bombs. But how much 
are we doing? 


ON THE WHOLE, with the ex- 
ception of a few scientists, Quakers 
and other religious people, a few 
pacifists, a very few intellectuals, 
and an occasional resolution by a 
trade union spectacular in that it 
has been presented at all—such as 
the recent Transport Workers con- 
vention here passed—aren’t we act- 
ing like Mr. Shute’s characters? 

How much are Communists, 
who in days when repression was 
far worse did circulate the Stock- 
holm petition against A-bombs, 
doing now to stop H-bombs? At 
least Mr. Shute’s characters hu- 
manely try to help each other, and 
their little fantasies are harmless. 
They are not engrossed simply in 
making money or seeking security. 
They are desperately making be- 
lieve they are living and that it 
will go on. Maybe we are doin 
the same? If ®e are that deluded 
we may well envy the rabbits—the 
only populace in Mr. Shute’s book 
destined to resist the radiation for 
quite a while. 

I am not at al! sure that Mr. 
Shute has not patterned this “last 
men” after us. Considering that we 
still have a little bit of time—maybe 
a very little—are we not just as 
docile as the people in “Qn the 
Beach?” Aren’t we close to accept- 
ing blandly the AEC reassurances 
that our “safety” lies in oe 
the tests which poison the air an 
soil of the world? Aren't we just as 
supine and unquestioning when we 
accept their percentage and “max- 
imum permissible concentrations” 
when really no one knows and 
can’t know until it’s too late? 
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to the principles of proletarian in-| groups which “could powerfully 
ena , 


t to liberate oppressed people 
This meeting of the representa- 


without bombing to bits.” 
tives of Communist and Workers| With his own niceness of phrase he 
testifies to the international 


parties a | ,an A 
ie af he ee n sum, an Army composed 


of: such units would be more like 
ment. a the knife of a surgeon and less 
AFTER EXCHANGING views,\admitted the problem was to find 
the soldiers, who “would have to 
arrived at the con that in 
present conditions it is expedient, Vv. G. 
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like the axe of an executioner.” He 
the participants in the meeting 
conclusion Petcomelich | almost superhuman 
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French Brutality 
In Algiers Recalls =: 


Gestapo Terror 


* By JOSEPH NORTH 


ONE OF the most sensational documents to appear 
in the Western world since the exposes of Gestapo brutali- 


ty, was issued last week by the French 


government. A 


10,000-word report admitted that the French colonial ar- 
mies in Algeria numbering 500,000 (about one soldier to 
every 18 Algerians) committed horrifying acts of brutality 
that includede mass executions of civilians and bestial tor- 


tures. 

The respected Paris newspaper 
Le Monde published the report 
immediately before the govern- 
ment made copies available to 
the public. It had been drawn up 
by 12 prominent Frenchmen con- 
stituting the official “Commission 
for the Safeguard of Rights and 
Incividual Liberties.” 

Charges of sadism committed 
by French colonial authorities 
were frequently heard these past 
three years since the Algerians 
tow arms for freedom. So many 
authenticated instances were cur- 
rent, in France as well as here, 
$0 Many henest Frenchmen were 
horrified,, that the government 
had n@ recourse but to set up the 
otticial body. 


It members, government-ap- 
pointed, sought to shift blame to 
the revolutionaries, whose “feroc- 
itv,” they said, “provoked retalia- 
tion hy individual Frenchmen in 
violation of express prohibitions.” 
That is scarcely the way the Al- 
gerians see it. The acts were so 
widespread, the victims so num- 
erous, that the revolutionaries as- 
sessed the French torture-reu- 
tine as official, and not as “re- 
taliatory.” 

° * 

THE TRUTH was so tragically 
apparent for so long a time that 
this writer can only marvel how 
professed democrats of the West- 
ern world could remain virtually 
passive, especially those who 
were ready to declare war upon 
the Soviet Union during the 
October events in Budapest. 
Even the relative few who spoke 
up did so with little impact: no 
crusading spirit was evident on 
behalf of the North African peo- 
ple fighting gallantly for indepen- - 
dence and national sovereignty. 


The report admitted “tortures: 
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| horrors. As a matter of- fact is- 


ee 


of Algerian prisoners, 2busive 
use of arbitrary internment and 
suspect ee of per- 
sons arrested by the French po- 
lice, gendarmes and army,” the 
New York Times said this week. 

Instances cited from among 
“hundreds of complaints” includ- 
ed this: groups of Algerian ci- 
vilians suspected of revolutior- 
ary loyalty were locked over- 
ni in fume-ladea cellars: in 
one case 78 were found suffocat- 
ed when the doors were opened 
at dawn. 

The final official report dis- 
creetly omitted specific examples 
of torture, but i#t did, perforce 
refer to cases discussed in eight 

liminary acoounts last May. 
Their gist was contained in many 
releases sent the press by Al- 
gerian committees for ifberation 
in various countries. 

They were authenticated cases 
divulged by heart-sick French 
soldiers, by Catholic priests, 
which described the arsenal of 
torture-instruments eontained in 
many French army headquarters 
as well as in police stations. 
These included instruments to in- 
flict horrible pain, like electric 
wires which were attached to the 
genitals of Algerian prisoners. 
Some accounts were eye-witness 
accounts of the tortures. 

The commission admitted that 
the French authorities conduct 
concentration ort age that 
hold “about persons; 
among whom are 14 Algerian 
Moslems magistrates and lawyers 
against whom no charges were 
ever substantiated.” 

* 


PUBLICATION of this damn- 
ing rt ended a dispute that 
he raged in top-flight politi- 
cal circles for months. Righst- 
wingers backing the govern- 
ment’s policies in Algeria op- 
© ae publication; liberal and 

Big riodicals, especially 
those of the Communists, long-| 
demanded a public airing of the 


sues of the Communist 2ews- 
paper l'Humanite were confiscat- 
ed because of its policy in Al- 


geria 
The Communist position was 


a a 


ee 
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Algerian 
relations favo 
tries.” 

Thorez indicated that man 

non-Communists who also wis 
negotiatioa and peace in 
“have a basically different a 
tion.” Hence his Pa 
conferences among 
parties to achieve a souuai 
platform and the formation of a 
governmeat that would “put a. 
swift end to hostilities that at 
present sow catastrophe and 
ruin. 

“The governemnt under So- 
cialist leadership” Thorez de- 
clared, “was the Tirst to put a 
ferce of 500,000 men into the 
Algerian war, one soldier for 
every eighteen inhabitants.” He 
referred to a speech by former 
miinster Gaston Deferre at the 
Toulouse congress of the So- 
cialist Party last June, which re- 
vealed that Socialist leaders re- 
jected all genuine negotiations. 
“They counted on _ military 
pewer to crush the national 
emancipation movement, 
that is why Minister Henri La- 
coste declared exactly a year ago 
‘We are ready to win.” Lacotse 
is a member of the French So- 


cialist Party. 
* 


SUCH IRON-FIST tactics in- 
evitably drew differing groups 
of Algerians together “even men 
wko previously favored assimi- 
liation, the fusion of Algerians 
with Frenchmen, joined the 
ranks of the National Libera- 
tien Front.” Thorez accented 
the widespread French desire 
te end the war, a fact which the 
Secialist Party leadership is the 
last to admit. But even in that 


party, opposition to the war is 
growing.” 

Similar opihion can be ee 
ia all other — oupings, and 
beyond them, ° 
sccattiastetlen endl the exception 
of a minority of ultra-colonialists 
and war profiteers.” 

Therez also indicted “Ameri- 


can millionaires” who are trying 


“to impose their influence 
their weight to the detriment of 
theic colleagues in the Atlantic 
Pact. This attempt,” he con- 
cluded, “is spreading to the bor- 
ders of the Sahara”—where oil 
diggings are dotting the sands of 
the desert, as the Wall Street 
Journal peceeney reported. 


Forum to Discuss 


New Fast Book 

“The Naked God” the new How- 
ard Fast book, will be discussed at 
the Sunday Evening Forum, Dec. 
22, at Academy Hall, 853 Broad- 
wav, 8:15 p.m. 

Participants in the discussion 
will be Philip Bonosky, Sidney Fin- 
kelstein and Harold Collins. Theme 
of the discussion is “Freedom or 
Irresponsibility?” Admission is $1. 


Our Beloved Comrade 


ANNA COHEN 


atholic circles | 


4 Topic: Civil Rights. 
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“The fateful paradox (is) that 
there is a race of arms in which 
we must again draw abreast, 
but that has now become a race 
that no one, neither we nor any 
other nation, can ever win... 

“Unless we can stop it, the 
race to kill can only end in the 
dead heat of extinction and ob- 
livion . . 

“My " greatest concern . . .is 
that Western response to sputnik 
and Russian ess ia terms 
just of greater military strength 
will serve to harden the division 
between East and West... 

“It is well to remind ourselves 
here in America of the lesson of 
‘the satellites—that we are part 
of the human family, and must 
learn to live not only with our 
allies but our giivensariog<.." 


Omer Bradley 
General of the Army 
“I am unable to understand 
why—if we are willing te trust im 
ee ne eee 


a greater, ee 
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mit that hard fact.” 


Sen. Allen Ellender 
Louisiana Democrat 


“Why refuse” a Soviet sug- 
” confer- 


would say do it tomorrow, do 
. You might lay the 
meet- 


we've tried a system that seems 
te be failing...” 
* 


Lester Pearson 
Former Canadian Minister of 
External Affairs 

“If total and unremitting ha- 
treed of Communism were the 
only test of loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals, Hitler would be the 
greatest democrat of all time. .. . 

“There are situations in -the 
world today which do not ad- 
mit of any permanent solution 
which will bring about stability, 
without Russian participation in, 
or at least acceptance of, that 
solution. We might as well ad- 
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Sunday Bronx 


defender speaks Sunday. Dec. 2 8 p.m. at | 
Bronx Cultural Center, 1733 Boston Read. 


New Year's Eve 


Sunday Eve., Dec. 22 
FREEDOM OR 


IRRESPONSIBILITY ? 
A critique of 
HOWARD FAST’S 
“THE NAKED GOD” 


® Philip Bonosky 
® Sidney Finkelstein 
® Harold Collins 


Note: Registration will be ac- 
cepted for new classes to begin 
in January. 


Admission: $1.00 
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SCOR EBOARD 


by lester rodney | 


Records, Tourney, FBI investigates, et al 


THE STRIKE is over in New Y and sub j 
back to abnormal. = a At 
* 


OUR FRIEND from England is still following with amaze- 
ment the off-season baseball statistics. By coincidence being 39 
ears old, he had a proper appreciation this week of the amazing 
9-year-old Ted Williams, Bo not only led all baseball's batters 
with an astounding .388, which everyone knew the day the sea- 
son ended, but also ran off with the slugging honors, which we 
didn’t all know till now. Slugging percentange, we explained to 
him at some length, is arrived at by dividing total bases by the 
number of times officially at bat. This gives Teddy boy, with his 
38 homers, 28 doubles and triple among his 163 hits an average 
of .731, merely the highest for the big leagues in 16 years. It was 
Ted's ninth slugging tithe. When you have the man who leads 
in the averages and the booming nature of his hits, you really have 
a combination. In the National, Willie Mays, who finished second 
to Stan Musial in the averages, won the slugging title. Will he 
win it when hes 39? 

Our English friend, we must admit, was even more taken 
by some of theall-time major league records set this year. Like 
“Fewest Stolen Bases, Club—Washington, 13.” And “Fewest 
Complete Games Pitched by Club, Season,—Kansas City, 26.” 
Way to go, big teams! My own favorite record set this year is 
“Most clubs played on, league—Ed Robinson, 8.” .That'll hold 
‘em. till they establish ten team leagues: . 

7: 

THE HOLIDAY college basketball tourney opens in Madison 
Square Garden this Thursday, day after Christmas, and the early 
feeing is that Temple of Philly is the club. The others. are NYU 
and Manhattan, Seattle, Pitt, California, Connecticut and Dayton. 


“. Temple boasts the marvellous Guy Rodgers, a good bet for 
' the tourney’s “Most Valuable Award,’ the previous winners of 
which were pretty fair ballplayers—-Tom Gola, Dick Ricketts and 
Bill Russell. Guy, an ordinary size backcourt man, is the closest 
thing to Bob Cousy you'll see in college ranks. Last year he 
averaged over 20 points a game and also had 185 assists, He 
is beautiful to watch coming dewn court in a fast break. 
Seattle, with the phenomena] Elgin Baylor, is another gan- 
didate for all the honors, though they flubbed out last year. 
Elgin is a junior this time, and is reported to have an improved 
cast. If the visitors from the rain-in-the-face country do it, local 
Washington State patioteers won't exactly be able to boast of -the 
caliber of their regional play. 
from Washington, and only the provincial weuld quibble about 
the fact that it’s Washington, D.C. (Spimgarn High). There's 
Charley Brown, a transfer from Indiana U, John Kootnekoff, out 
of British Columbia. John Stepan of St. Cloud, Minn., and Bob 
Siegarga of Perth Amboy, N.J., LETS GO, SEATTLE! 


California will feature Al Buch, a graduate of Abraham Lin- 


coln High on Ocean Parkway. That’s the Atlantic Ocean in case 
you weren't sure. Take the Brighton Line. 
| * 


FUNNIEST STORY of the year. The solemn, straightfaced 
announcement by the FBI hat it was investigating the planting 
of a hidden microphone in the offices of the striking motormen. 

Can’t you just see it? As they move around the office in 
their investigation, one of J. Edgar's boys, seething with mdigna- 
tion, says to another: 

“Why just IMAGINE anyone doing an un-American thing 
like planting a hidden microphone!” 

“Yeah, some damn nerve. What country do they this is, 
anyhow? Didn't they ever read the Bill of Rights?” 

* 


CHICAGO CUB fan—yes, there are some left—gives fite 
club’s angle in the mystifying dea] with Milwaukee which sent the 
coveted- Bob Rush, bonus pitcher Don Kaiser and a minor league 
outfielder, for lefty Taylor Phillips and a catcher named Sam Tay- 


lor who hit .257 at Atlanta. “Rush may be ever the hill,’ he says, 


“And in any case is not building material. Kaiser is headed for 
two years in the Army. This Sam Taylor led the Wesern League 
in "56 with an average of .358 and was considered a prize in the 
Brave system. He’s a lefy hitter and Atlanta saw nothing but 
oe last year, but he’s a real prospect. Phillips is going 
to a good lefthander.” 

Alright, decision reserved. 

But let a White Sox fan explain the trading away of both 
Minoso and Doby, who knocked in a total of 182 runs even though 
Larry was hurt and played in only 119 games. 

7 


MERRY CHRISTMAS to you all, and don't forget that 
Winston and Gil Green would like one too. Write to the 


and write to your local newspapers. 


- 
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It’s true the great Baylor comes | 


“ NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN » 


as of week ending December 16, 1957 
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| AFL-C1O 


(Continued from Page 2) 
convention talked of leaving 
Federation if their craftist jurisdic- 
tional demands were not met. He 


industrial unions, if a united frent 
was to be presented against the 
foes of labor. He warned that 1958 
could be so bad for labor in elec- 
tions and in Congress that 1946 
which gave America the Taft- 
Hartley Congress, would -be only 
a “rehearsal by comparison.” 
The building trades delegates 
listened in silence. 
The resolution which was adopt- 
éd, warned that labor will fight 
vigorously against afl anti-labor 
legislative proposals introduced in 
gene of combatting corruption. 
e convention's action in ex- 
pelling three corruption-dominated 
unions, speakers stressed, should 
be taken as evidence that con- 
fidence can be placed in the AFL- 
CIO in meeting the problem of 
corruption. But there were also 
some who frankly conceded that 


|such “appeasement” of the Mc- 


Clellan Committee would not hold 
off the expected barrage of. anti- 
labor bills when Congress con- 
venes. 

(Continued from Page 1) 
sians. 

So confident was he that his 
view would prevail at the NATO 
parley that in an article entitled, 
“Our Cause Will Prevail,”-in the 
Dec. 23 issue of Life magazine 
he more or less reiterated this 
position. The article appeared 
after the NATO meeting had re- 
versed Dulles on this question. 

The New York Post put it 
strongly. “The foreign policy of 
President Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles has been repudiat- 
ed by the Atlantic alliance on 
which the U. S. bases its defense 
system,” said the Post editorially 
(Dec. 18). And Max Lerner in 
the same issue wrote of “the rout 
that Dulles and the President 
have suffered at Paris.” 

These estimates are no doubt 
somewhat exaggerated, as is the 
comment in a Paris dispatch to 
the Wall Street Journal (Dec. 18) 
that “a conference that originally 
seemed to be dedicated to arm- 
ing Europe with new atomic 
missiles has almost turned into 


a forum on disarmament.” 
* 


BUT THESE-and other press 
comments reveal the depths of 
the humiliation suffered by that 
aggressive, ‘militaristic “posi- 
tions-of-strength” policy 2 ae 
chief architect is the Wall 
Street lawyer who happens to 
be our Secretary of State. 

In the Dec. 15 Worker, on the 
eve of the NATO meeting, this 
writer pointed out: “The most 
constructive contribution to the 
NATO heads - of - government 
wy . . » was made by the 
head of that government against 
which this war alliance is di- 


gee ee 


It is now generally agreed 
that the decisive factor in com- 
pelling the NATO conference to 

a more affirmative ap- 
proach toward East-West talks 
was Bulganin’s letters to Presi- 
Eisenhower and the heads 
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such an artistic exchange “will 
undoubtedly serve the purpose 
of further strengthening cultural 
bonds between the peoples of 
our countries a their 
mutual understanding.” 

The opera star spoke of the 
“great honor” she enj sing- 
ing on the stage of the Bolshoi 
Theatre. “The concerts I gave 
in Moscow,” she reported, “con-. 
vinced me of the unusual love 


for music of the Moscow pub- 
lie who subtly react to the small- 


est nuanee ef a perfermance. ‘ 


Miss Thebom said she: was ‘ 
“deeply teuched” by the hos- 
pitality of the Moscowites and 


their desire to show me every- ' 


— a 


on His Face 


the Soviet Union and to renew- 
ing talks within the United Na- 
tions, was this: “We would wel- 
come a meeting at the foreign 
ministers level to resolve the 
deadlock.” 

This undoubted] 
portant though m« 
ward. Behind this 


is an im- 
st step for- 
decision 


were a number of considerations, 


some ef them contradictory. 
bn the positive side, first, it 
reflects a response to growing 
public sentiment in all countries 
that something must be done 
to curb the arms race arid the 
nuclear menace. That “some- 
thing” requires discussion with 
the Seviet .Union. 
Second, this decision expressed 

the rising Fevolt by both peoples 


Y 


pm 
West German Town 
Says: No Missiles 
The town council of Miltenberg, 
in Bavaria, West Germany, voted 
unanimously last week to with- 


hold permission for a military sur- 
vey of nearby city-owned land. 


The survey was to be made by} 
the federal. government in collab-' 


oration with the U. S. Army. 
The project involved the con- 
struction of a roeket-launching 


ramp. 
iy 
and ruling classes of the NATO 
countries against a ee 
leadership which has misled them 
so badly about Soviet military 
capabilities and whose rigid anti- 
Sevietism has undermined their 
own national security. 

On the other hand, the leaders 
of the European. NATO powers 
also, as Roscoe Drummond put it 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune (Dec. 
19), “want to keep the negotia- 
tions going until the U. S. can be- 
gin turning its IRBMS and its 
ICBMS off the assembly’ line.” 

In other words, they want to go 
through the motions, deceive their 
own as well as the rest of 
the world, without negotiating in 
good faith. And they probably also 
calculate that they can use 
negotiations as a means of extract- 
ing concessions from the U. S. 

Of ‘course it’s.certain that Dul- 
les has not become a convert to 
genuine negotiations as a result of 
the NATO decision. Clearly the ex- 
tent to which this decision will be 
implemented in bona fide give- 
and-take talks with 


alertness of the American people 
and the peoples of the other NATO 
countries. 

The fact that many Americans, 
are now speaking up for alterna- 
tives to the di 

Dulles f 


ay 


igi policy which 


be 


) 


|; at Carnegie 


in Moscow. 
CAN SCARCELY be co- 


fifth 
Street Playhouse this week. And 
next month, according te Hu- 
rok, the music-loving public of 
New York will again hear Emil 
Gilels) the world-famed pianist, 
Hall, on the 12th 
the 19th and the 26th. He will 
be followed in’ February, on 
Sunday the 22nd, at Carnegie, 
— Kogan, the Soviet vio- 


Nor is cultural interchange 
confined to the arts: it. appears 
to be developing in the scien- 
tific fields. Last week alone the 
— reported the presence of. 
our Soviet physicists as the 
world’s 200 leading physicists 
convened at Palo Alto to com- 
pare research findings and ideas 
about the nuclei of the atoms, 
The Soviet scientists are S. ]. 
Nikitin, of the thermotechnical 
laboratory in Moscow; Prof. D. 
I. Blokhintsev, of the Joint In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies at 
Dubna; Dr. L. B. Okun and V. 
P. Dzhelepov. : 

The same day the New York 
Times reported that the Soviet 
Union will send two econemists 
here to present papers at a meet- 
ing of Soviet and ‘American 
economists in. Philadelphia Dec. 
»28 to 30. The Soviet experts 
are Prof. Tigvan §S. Khachatu- 
rov, “generally considered the 
outstanding Soviet specialist in 
transportation economics,” and 


Prof. V. J. Aboltin, who will 


speak on “Economic Aspects of 
Coexistence of Two Systems.’ 
* 

THESE ARE BUT the latest 
developments: a delegation of 
leading Soviet medical authori- 
ties is in the country now; archi- 
tects were here several months 
ago, as well as several delega- 
tions from other fields. Their 
presence gives body to the edi- 
torial plea of a spokesman of 
American labor, the Buteher 
Workman, which in its latest 
issue, pleaded for improved re- 
lations between us and _ the 


USSR. 
How this approach differs 


from that of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles! In a cur- 
rent “Life” article, he continues 
his diatribes against any motion, 
any movement, toward a peace- 
rapprochement between the 
giant countries. The New York 
Times headline over the report 
on his article says, “Soviet De 
ceitful, Dulles Stresses.” 

There may be difficulty ad- 
justing this baneful attitude 
with that of our opera star, Miss 
Thebom who was “deeply 
touched,” as she said; by the 
hopitality of the Russians who 
came to honor her on the stage 
of the Bolshoi theatre. 

It might be argued that an 
American opera star would 
make a far more éffective Seere- 
tray of State than the bankers’ 
man from Wall Street. 


Little Rock Woman 
To Speak in Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA. — The Phila- 
delphia “ Associates of the Emer- 
ge Civil Liberties Committee 
will hold its first uneeting this Fri- 
day night, Dec. 20 at 8:30 p.m. in 
the ia Hotel. Mrs. Grace 
Lorch Little Rock, Ark., to- 


such| gether with Leonard B. Beudin, 


general counsel for the ECLC and 
a noted authority on constitutional 
law, will speak. 


— 


much more pressure is needed to 
get the Administration as well as 
Senators and Congressmen te act. 
Whether or not Dulles himself 
goes, the Dulles policy must go. - 

As the leaders of the ' Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butc 


Workmen write in the current issue 
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All Labor Entangled in N 


By MAX CORDON 

poe BLOW is the New York 
subway worker who struck the 
system for eight days a couple of 
weeks ago. 

it wasn’t in his mind when he 
made the move, but in a 
sort of way he has entan the 
country’s labor movement, in his 

roblem. He has dramatically 
eaees © to the center of the stage 
a worry that is not entirely new, 
but hasn’t quite had the shock ef- 
fect—at least in the east~-of these 
past few weeks. 

Glorious history was made 20 
years ago, when the great factories 
aud communications systems of the 
land ~ were -organi under the 
impact of industrial unionism. Few 
cutside of the highly skilled were 
in unions at the time, and there 
was none to speak for the great 
mas. But times changed, and with 
remarkable speed. 

. 


THE CHANGE did not leave 
the New York transit worker un- 
affected. Working then for_pri- 
vate lines, he was as oppressed 
as among the worst in our society 


thereby undermined the new craft 
organizations bit by bit. It 
ened the quality of unity in 


—seven days a week work, under 
oe pittance pay. 
The U lifted him out of all that. 
Joe Blow, motorman, and all other 
crafts on*the subway joined to- 
gether in an industrial union which 
alone made possible the organi- 
zation of them all. 

* 


BUT ADJUSTMENT of skilled 
worker to unskilled is a delicate: 
one in our society, and it is not 
achieved without conflict. Over 
the years, indsutrial unions tended 
to submerge the needs of the 
skilled to the greater need of the 
mass, or at least so the skilled 
felt. And in the last few years, 
their simmerings have come to a 


taking reality into account. 
© 


The TWU took no such step, 
stubbornly maintaining there was 
no merit in the motormens com- 
wang It may be so when viewed 
rom the heights of abstract im- 
partiality. But you cannot quarrel 
with reality. The TWU’s lack of 
consideration of this matter was 
‘among the forces that moved Joe 
Blow to leave his motorman’s seat 
two weeks ago. : 

There is now the consequent 

ril that he will be a destructive 
boil here and there. Sande not alone among the transit 

It is interesting, perhaps signifi-| workers, which he has me, but 
cant, that in the auto plants of in the labor movement. 

Flint, Mich., and in the subways! As regards the transit workers, 
of New York, skilled craftsmen it was the industrial union that or- 
erupted at just about the same time| ganized them, and it is in the 
two years ago against their respec-| united power of the industrial 
tive industrial unions. union ‘that their salvation lies. 

The United Auto Workers, at’ a| Should leaders of the rebellious 
convention last year, made its ad-|Motormen’s Benevolent Associa- 
justment. It revised organization-'tion have their way, and win sep- 
al and bargaining procedures, and arate baragining rights while the 


the industrial union framework by 


THIS, THEN is the danger. The 
TWU went in Thursday alternoon 
to start bargaining for a new con- 
tract for all workers. But waitin 
int he wings were the MBA sal 
other craft groups. And Mayor 
Wagner and Governor Harriman 
are reported considering the setup 
of a single bargaining committee, 
in which the spokesmen for the 
craft unions would sit with the 


Antagonism and hostility within 
the committee would be the in- 
evitable result. This could be 
avoided and Mike Quill and the 
leaders of the TWU would show 
the better part of wisdom, if they 
were to take the initiative and in- 
vite the craft union leaders to sit 
with them in the bargaining. 

They must recognize that as 


Atlas Rang the Bell on His Cas 


By ART SHIELDS 


A BIG rocketeer from Little Rock, Ark., is scooping up the dollars 
from the giant Atlas rocket that was fired in Florida this week. . . . The 
big rocketeef is Frank Pace, Jr., who has risen like a rocket since he left 


Central High in his native 
- Little Rock. He was U. S. 


Budget Director and Secre- 
tary of the Army while still in 
his 30's. 

And now he’s the envy of all 
war profiteers. For he has 
climbed to the top of America’s 
biggest missile firm. His com- 
pany, General Dynamics, sold 
more than a billion dollars of 
stuff to the Army, Navy and 
Airforce this year. And it is 
the chief contractor for the 
9,000-mile Atlas, which costs 
several million dollars a shot. 

This big rocketeer has not for- 
gotten his Dixiecrat ideals, in 
spite of his years in the North, 
He still thinks like a Little Rock 
ar jtocrat. And he told . the 
Bankers Association this fall that 
America must use its power t6 
“quench the militant national- 
ism of the “have-not” nations. 
There are a “billion and a half” 
of these “have-nots” peoples, he 
said. Nearly all of them are 
colored, he might have added. 

* 


PACE’S COMPANY has been 
working on the Atlas six years. 
The big Intercontinental Ballis- 
tic Missile, although it flopped 
on two earlier tests, has been a 
big sucess profit-wise. In the 
earlier attempts the Atlas wob- 
bled off the course before it got 
well under way. 

Last week’s test was ordered 
in the hope of restoring Amer- 
icas waning prestige. Such a 
boost was needed while Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was in Paris, 
the papers say. 

Rocketeer Pace wants the 
dollar sign on his prestige, how- 
ever. For the Atlas may _be- 
come the chief money maker. 
And General Dynamics net prof- 
its are 22% percent a year al- 
ready. Thats 22% percent on 
actual investment. Net profits 
are counted AFTER taxes, high 
salaries (for executives), and low 
salaries (for scientists) are paid. 

+ 


THAT 22% PERCENT may 
be just a beginning. For De- 
fense Secretary Neil McElroy, 
the former soap salesman, has 
ordered Atlas production sharply 
stepped up. e scientists ma 
argue that Sey eta is still 
premature. the targets are 
the USSR and China. And 


money 
talks. 


namics knows little rocket sci- view. For Frank became a 


ence, however. And that’s not 
surprising. His job is to get 
the fat contracts. For he was 
hired for his Government con- 
nections. 

America’s biggest. rocketeer 
belongs to the new breed of po- 
liticidn-businessman, or business- 
man-politician that we see so 
much of today. These fellows 


McELROY 


are big executives in Washing- 
ton one year, and corporation 
presidents the next. Their job is 
to keep the government working 
for Big Business wherever they 


go. 
. 


PACE never bothered to get 
any technical training whatever, 
it seems. His rich daddy let him 
tear through the streets of Little 
Rock in one of Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s fancy cars, while at- 
tending Central High. Then 
Frank went to the oalocen Hill 
School in Pottstown, Pa., where 
he wouldn’t meet boys who 
worked with their hands. And he 
followed this up with four easy 
years in Princeton, the gentle- 
men’s college. 

Books appear to have: been the 
last things on his mind in Prince- 
ton’s ivy halls. In fact he was a 
“rather indifferent student,” the 
N. Y. Times admitted in an 
otherwise flattering piece. 

Pace learned to golf well, 
however, like many rich club- 
men. And the ycung collegian 

several trips to Ber- 


muda by his card table skill. 


This education cost Papa Pace 
many thousands. But it wasn’t 


all wasted from Fiank’s point of 


“good mixer” in the rich, go- 
getting set. This training has 
helped him ever since. He came 
out of the war with the rank of 
a major after a cushy stretch at 
a desk in the Air Transport 
Command. And he rose in Wash- 
ington quickly after the world 
conflict ended. 
- 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN liked 
Southern gentlemen. And Frank 
was in charge of the great U. S. 
budget by 1949, 

The big money is spent in the 
Defense Department, however. 
And Gentleman Frank was shift- 
ed to the Pentagon as Secretary 
of the Army a year later. 


“Thar’s gold in them Pentagon 
creeks,” an Alaskan miner would 
say. And Pace made friends with 
the big contract getters without 
delay. And the contracts doubl- 
ed and trebled sdon after he got 
in. For the armies were rolling 
in Korea. 

Frank started those armies 
rolling -himself, his admiers say. 
The Times says he got the war 
flush at night just after he had 
downed his after-dinner brandy. 
And he grabbed a telephone and 
threw the U. S. war machine 
into gear “without orders from 
anyone.” 


Frank’s fall from the cabinet 
didn’t hurt him when Eisen- 
hower’s crowd came in. For he 
fell into the arms of General 
Dynamics, and other grateful 
war firms besides. 


General Dynamics is the. fast- 
est growing Merchant of Death. 
It harvests its profits from ocean . 
and skies at the same time, It 
makes atomic submarines at its 
Groton, Conn. yards; Sabre-Jets 
in Canada, and missiles in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. And its presi- 
dent is a sabre-rattling “ 
instead of—butter” man all the 
time. 

The big rocketeer from Little 
Rock gets his own share of but- 
ter of course. The slabs are com- 
fortably thick in his Chevy 
Chase club and other hangouts. 
But he has no room for the 
people at these buttery tables. 

one remembers his “econ- 
omy” proposals as U.S. budget 
director eight ago. Cut 
down the num of veteran 
—_ B. Veterans H 
id. quit helping 

” dependents. 


x» : 
ROCKETEER PACE is. cold 


he 
vet- 


Register 


PACE 


to our public school system as 
well, He told the Bankers Asso- 
ciation that it was better to put 
Federal money into weapons 
than into school houses. He 
_made this speech in Atlantic City 
on Sept. 27, when the fight for 
race equality at Central High 
was going very strong. 

School building has one vir- 
tue, Pace admitted. It stimulates 
economic activity. And he gave 
no other reason for erecting 
school houses. 

But defensei spending has the 


same virtue, Pace continued, 
and another special quality as 
well. That’s CULTURE. For de- 
fense spending, he said, brings 
“scientific and cultural benefits” 
of an enduring kind. 


This argument makes one 
think of the old Nazi saying: 
“When I think of Culture I 
reach for my gun.” The differ- 
ence is that Rocketeer Pace 
thinks of “Culture” when he sells 
a gun. But the difference isn't 
wide, 

PACE ARGUES that defense 
spending brings “basic scientific 
research,” which America needs. 
Such research is necessary when 
nuclear weapons are made, he 
told the thousand and more 
bankers assembled. 

The reader will find the rock- 
eteer’'s speech in the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle of 
Oct. 3, which came out the day 
before Sputnik appeared. And I 
can’t think of any document that 
presents the viewpoint of the 
war profiteers, who fatten on 
America, so well. | 


: 


‘erous and objective an 


tion, the slip fishermen 


The state’s Re 


Commerce In- 
dustry Association demanded the 
break-up of the industrial union! 
The motormen seized on this as 
the peg for calling off their strike, 
which was petering out in any 
case, 


- 

THE TEAMSTERS UNION, 
too, has its hooks down. It is sug- 
gesting, with no great subtley, that 
the crafts all get together, and it 
will represent them. The result 
will be terrible inter-union warfare 
on the transit lines, with tragic re- 
sult both to the workers and sub- 
way rider. 

We said Joe Blow’s problem is 
entangled with the labor move- 
ment as a whole. Industrial unions 
have set a pattern of a sort for 
handling that problem. The pat- 
tern is necessarily cut to each sit- 
uation, and -will often fit imper- 
fectly. But itis there. Should Quill 
and the TWU disregard it entifely, | 
the craft union movement may 
well take further hold, and inter- 
becine warfare will spread. 

It is in the interests of all, first, 
that the craft’ unions in New York 
transit recognize in time the con- 
sequences of the deadly course on 
which they are set; and, second, 
that the TWU leadership be gen- 
sensitive 
enough to take those steps that will 
win back the motormen and other 
crafts as other great industrial 
unions have seen the need to do. 


REAL ESTATE 
CROWD BUCKS 
NO-BIAS BILL 


IT WAS the tragedy of the his- 
toric New York Board of Estimate 
meeting Thursday afternoon that 
the multi-million supporters of the 
Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey bill to ban 
segregation in housing figured the 
bill was in the bag and stayed away 
in droves. 


The City Council had passed the 
bill two weeks earlier, and needed 
the approval of the Board of Esti- 
mate. Since Mayor Wa domi- 
nates the Board tnoroughly, it has 
been viewed as a foregone conclu- 
sion the bill would be approved. 

The real estate crowd that has 
been fighting the measure did not 
sit back, however. It jammed the 
meeting, and at the formal public 
hearing required by law, it assailed 
the measure in brutal terms. 

Its leading spokesman, James 
Andrew, who heads the real estate 
board called the measure “vicious, 
unenforceable.” He quoted Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the effect that 
morality cannot be legislated. 

The etowd jerred Councilman 
Stanley Isaacs and Earl Brown, Roy 
Wilkins of the NAACP, and Alger- 
non Black of the State Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, 
a group of 40 major — 
'which had championed the bill. 

At one stage, Isaacs had to turn 
from the mi and passion- 


